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ABSTRACT 



This report reviews the literature and discusses issues 
concerning college faculty workload and productivity. Section 1 reviews the 
situation in the United States, noting increased interest in faculty workload 
issues as a result of population pressures, faltering economies, and the 
rising costs of higher education, especially of personnel. Section 2 looks at 
the role of perceptions, noting criticism by the business community and many 
legislators, public opinion, and views within higher education. The third 
section reviews recent studies on faculty workload and productivity which 
suggest that faculty work long hours, especially on teaching and 
teaching- related activities, though time spent in the classroom is relatively 
small. A lack of studies examining productivity in faculty teaching and 
service is noted. Beliefs which are barriers to solutions are discussed in 
the following section. These beliefs include equating teaching with lecturing 
and holding faculty responsible for all higher education's problems. The 
final section proposes some solutions. Among these are: focusing on students' 
learning, defining outputs, clarifying curricula and missions, realizing the 
potential of technology, realigning rewards for research and teaching, and 
encouraging new leaders and fresh ideas. Appended is an annotated 
bibliography of faculty workload studies. (Contains approximately 200 
references.) (DB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



As states continue to be pressured to provide increased ser- 
vices with constrained resources, it should lx* helpful to 
those in higher education — and in state legislatures and agen- 
cies — to understand the context within which the interest in 
faculty workload developed and perhaps may be resolved. 

What Conditions in the States Create 

Interest In Faculty Workload? 3 

Several trends are impacting states. Many stales expect the 
“baby boom echo" to hit higher education; at the same time, 
more working adults need increased training and retraining. 

The late 1980s saw faltering state and regional economies 
and growing unemployment. States were asked to fund grow- 
ing prison populations, fv-12 enrollments, and individuals 
needing social assistance. Rising taxes and stagnant wages 
created an environment of growing public distrust of govern- 
ment. and some taxpayers revolted. 

Concurrently, the costs of higher education rose as growth in 
the l IKBI exceeded growth in the CPI. Rising costs are caused 
by several factors, including increases in fringe Ixnefits, new 
technology, more staff, and certain internal processes (Massy 
and Zemsky 1992. 199-0. To cover rising costs, parents and 
students were asked to pay higher tuition. 

Because the personnel budget often constitutes 80 to 90 
percent of an institution's budget, state legislatures became 
increasingly interested in ways to increase the productivity 
of personnel. Studies of faculty workload were the result. 

What Role Do Opinions Play in the Push 
For Greater Faculty Productivity? 

The business community has been a major critic of the qual- 
ity anti productivity of modern universities. Many legislators 
view higher education as unproductive and unaccountable. 

And the public is caught in a hind: Poslsecontlary education 
is increasingly important for access to better jobs at the same 
time increases in tuition are putting college out of reach. 

Both sets of concerns increase the pressure to find ways to 
improve productivity in higher education. 

What Do Studies of Faculty Workload 
Or Productivity Tell Its? 

Over IS states, several systems, and three national studies 
have collected data on faculty workload. (These studies have 
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definitional problems and provide different answers, depend- 
ing on the locus of the study.) While the majority of studies 
indicate that faculty work long hours — over -t() to SO hours 
per week — the time spent in the classroom is usually much 
lc*ss. 'fime spent on teaching or teaching-related activities is 
larger, depending on the numlx’r of activities included in the 
definition. Percent of time spent on an activity provides an- 
other view of faculty's effort, and teaching usually exceeds 
all other activities. The few instances of longitudinal data or 
data from large-scale surveys (e.g., I’.S. Dept, of Education 
1000. 109S) indicate that time spent teaching has declined. 

Studies of faculty productivity traditionally have looked at 
productivity in research, but few efforts have looked at (or 
defined) productivity in teaching and service. Many of these 
studies suffer from inconsistent or nonexistent .definitions 
and a lack of trust in the measures that do exist. 

What Beliefs Are Barriers to Finding Solutions 
To the “Productivity Problem”? 

The focus on faculty workload is useful. It has not yet re- 
sulted in any gains in productivity, which may be because 
several beliefs keep us tied to increasingly questionable 
assumptions — that teaching equates with lecturing and that 
the classroom is the only place where learning occurs, for 
example. We also equate quality with inputs (e.g.. full-time 
faculty, library holdings), and one input, time, is often used 
as an approximation of learning (although the belief that 
"seat time" and "credit hours" correlate to achievement is 
finding more critics). 

We also tend to hold faculty responsible for all of higher 
education's problems and do not recognize* growing compe- 
tition from new educational providers. Those in higher edu- 
cation tend to believe that its current problems are not seri- 
ous and that no major changes are needed. And this situation 
is compounded by a perceived lack of leadership. But finger 
pointing, excuses, and denials will not help higher education 
find an appropriate course into an uncertain future. 

What Solutions Will Help Higher Education 
Successfully Engage the Future? 

If continuing to focus on faculty workload does not appear 
to solve the productivity problem, then what might be more 
helpful? The first step is to let go, to become open to the tin- 
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known (Guskin 1996), for "wv can't advance as long as 
wo re holding light to what no longer works” (p. 28). While 
the end may not l>e known, it will likely require a renewed 
locus on students' learning or encompass a shift from the 
old teaching paradigm to a new learning paradigm. Placing 
“students and their learning needs ahead of faculty prefer- 
ences will have a profound impact on every thing we now 
do" (Plater 1995. p. 2i). which would drive changes in fac- 
ulty work, institutional structures, and academic policies, 
faculty will likely need to “not simply work harder at teach- 
ing but work smarter" (Edgerton 1993c, p. 6). 

The focus on students’ learning will require defining our 
outputs — skills and knowledge, competencies and level of 
proficiency expected — for courses and the baccalaureate 
degree. At the same time, new technologies will allow learn- 
ing to occur at the time, place, and pace preferred by stu- 
dents rather than the institution. Technology can help im- 
prove productivity as well as make education available on 
every desktop. 

To support these changes, institutions must adjust their 
missions to align more closely with public expectations, and 
the reward structure for faculty must be realigned to support 
teaching and a revised role for research. 

The future is filled with dichotomies: increase quality and 
quantity of sen ices and cut costs, standardize services and 
individualize programs, centralize and decentralize. Hut con- 
tradictions can create order by stirring things up “until, fi- 
nally. things become so jumbled that we reorganize work at 
a new level of efficiency” (Wheatley 1992. p. 166). 

landing our way successfully to tile future will require the 
minds, hearts, and emotions of all institutional members. 
Assumptions must be rethought, processes revised, behaviors 
relearned. We need to encourage creativity, restructuring, 
and experimentation if we are to discover what will work. 
And the entire community — as well as new leaders and fresh 
ideas — must he involved. At the same time, we will need to 
retain old values, such as service to others (Rice 1996). 

Faculty must use their “smarts" to help devise the higher 
education institution of the future. Faculty will likely need to 
change their work to address students' learning, institutional 
priorities, and society's needs. But we will need all of their 
smarts to address the states' need for increased access, insti- 
tutions' rising costs, and products ity. 
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FOREWORD 




Studios of* f iciiltv workload historically have been conducted 
for four basic reasons. The first, and most benign, reason is 
to gather statistical information about how faculty actually 
spend their time to understand the role of faculty. Second, 
faculty workload studies are funded by state legislators or 
hoards of trustees l>ecause of a deeply held suspicion that 
faculty are not working very hard. Third, faculty have ccx>p- 
erated in w orkload studies because they believed that the 
data would demonstrate that they are working far harder 
than many think they are. And fourth, administrators need 
information on workload to make sounder management 
decisions. 

Regardless of the reasons that motivated a particular fac- 
ulty workload study, almost every study has had the same 
limitation: Data on how faculty spend their time are almost 
always gathered without consideration of the university's 
mission, the focus of a particular curriculum, and the career 
stage of individual faculty members. In other words, while 
faculty workload studies report on how the "average” faculty 
member spends his or her time, there is little contextual in- 
formation that helps to make a judgment about whether or 
not faculty are spending their time appropriately and wisely. 

A number of questions must Ik* answered when develop- 
ing faculty workload studies in the context of the process and 
outcomes of a particular higher education institution. What is 
the institution's overall mission and an individual school s or 
departments particular mission? How do individual faculty 
members spend their time in the aggregate for the department 
or school (compared with how faculty as an institutional aver- 
age spend their time)? Are faculty spending their time consis- 
tent with the academic' program's and the institution’s mis- 
sions ? How can faculty workload studies better link how fac- 
ulty spend their time with how well they actually spend their 
time*? For example, what conclusions should be drawn from 
two workload studies where one reports that faculty spend 80 
percent of their time teaching and the other that faculty spend 
*»0 percent of their time teaching, while the graduation rate 
for the former institution is uO percent of students and for the 
latter is 80 percent? 

Faculty Workload Studies: Pers/tectiivs, Seeds, and Future 
Directions, by Katrina A. Meyer, director of distance learning 
and technology for the l diversity and Community College 
System of Nevada, examines in depth the purpose, results. 

ix 
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and use of faculty workload studies. 1)i. Meyer first sets the 
stage. examining motivation at the state level based on bud- 
get considerations and the jjcner.il perception of increased 
demands for faculty workload studies. She then turns to a 
review of recent workload studies and their findings, and 
i mu hides the report with a review of concepts that appear 
to be barriers to improving workload studies and in-depth 
recommendations that would help to create more useful 
studies. 

The 1 usefulness of workload studies increases w hen they 
are more closely linked to process and outcomes. Data with- 
out context are mere numbers. Although thev max be useful 
in supporting a particular ideology or political agenda, ihev 
arc* of limited use in furthering an understanding of the higher 
education enterprise. W hen placed in the context of process 
and outcome’s, however, faculty workload studies can Iv a 
very positive’ tool in understanding how wisely facultv spend 
their time and whether an institution's policies and sv stems 
inhibit or support effective use of faculty time. The author has 
provided an integrative Much that higher education leaders 
and policy makers will find useful as they work toward im 
proving their understanding of :he contributions that facultv 
make to their institutions. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Vries Kditnr. 

Professor of Higher Education Administration, and 
Oirectoi, HKIC C Icaringhouse on Higher Kcliuation 
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THE SITUATION IN THE STATES 



To understand the genesis of faculty workload studios in the* 
states, wo flood to first understand the pressures placed on 
states by growing populations, faltering economies, rising 
costs in higher education, and taxpayers in revolt. It is in the 
context of these.* powerful pressures — more demands, fewer 
resources — that states’ growing interest in seeing how faculty 
sjx'nd their time can host lx* understood. Ultimately, the is- 
sues are getting more out of the slate funds going into the 
instructional budget and improving the productivity o| faculty. 

Population Pressures 

Perhaps the easiest aspect of the future to understand is that 
the population will grow, and for many states, the numbers 
will grow dramatically. High school graduates nationwide 1 — 
the “baby boom tV'n" or "Tidal Wave 11" — are projected to 
reach 3.3 million by 2noK. a growth of approximately 30 
percent over 1002. The Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher education (WICII1*) prepares projections based on 
birth statistics and grade-bv -grade enrollment data (WICI1K 
1003). The news is different in each region and state. 

While all regions of the United States will sec an increase, 
the West will experience the greatest growth in high school 
graduate's, averaging from n percent growth in Oregon to 
I OS perc ent growth in Nevada. The* eastern seaboard will 
experience grow th averaging 20 percent in New Kngland 
10^3 percent in Honda. The* nation’s midsection will see 
growth in the teens, except in Texas (30 percent), Colorado 
(30 percent), and Minnesota (3^ percent). 

1 lighcr education planners across the nation are estimating 
how mam of these high school graduates will arrive at higher 
educations door. Using conservative assumptions — that grad- 
uates will not change their current rates of going to college — 
forecasters predict a staggering number of recent high school 
graduates wanting to attend higher education institutions. 

Kstimalcs suggest nS,000 new students by 20(H) in California, 
over 120,000 new students by 2010 in Texas. 60.000 by 2010 
in Washington State, S t. 000 by 2u|S in Arizona, n .000 by 
2010 in Florida, and 228.000 by 200S in North Carolina. If we 
make traditional assumptions about how these new students 
will be served, these numbers appear to justify entire new 
institutions — new campuses, perhaps new systems — with 
capital costs in the billions. Based on "busincss-as-usual" per- 
student cost estimates, the California Higher Hducation Policy 

fau ltily Workload Studies I 
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Center ( 19%) projects that it will cost the state of California 
£5.2 billion to sene its *55,000 new students. To meet the 
demands of the growing undergraduate population, it has 
been suggested that California consider such alternatives as 
excluding all out-of-stgte undergraduates from public col- 
leges. granting California financial aid to students who attend 
out-of-state colleges, ensuring full use of the accredited pri- 
vate institutions, prioritizing enrollments by age. and suspend- 
ing graduate admissions to master’s programs in arts and 
sciences at California State University campuses and to doc- 
toral programs in the same fields at five University of Cali- 
fornia campuses (Urencman 1995). 

These estimates are mostly conservative. It is likely that 
high school graduates' rate of attending college will increase 
as a result of several factors. First, graduates may pursue 
additional education as improvements in K- 12 education 
both inc rease the number of high school graduates and im- 
prove graduates’ skills. Second, graduates and their parents 
realize that a college degree is necessary preparation for 
entering many occupations, let alone qualifying for the 
growing number of jobs in the “knowledge industry." Third, 
college preparation has traditionally been justified as the 
road to higher earnings (see table 1); today, it may be the 
key to the sort of flexible skills and ability to learn new 
skills that will help ensure modest financial security. Some 
college, whether vocational training or a baccalaureate pro- 
gram, is no longer a luxury, but a requirement. 

The demography lesson does not end here. Since 1950, the 
nation’s population has become more diverse, from 10 per- 
cent nonwhite to 20 percent in 1990 (Pew 1995). African 
Americans currently make up 12 percent of the nation's total 
population. Asians and Pacific Islanders .5 percent. Native 
Americans, Eskimos, and Aleuts 1 percent, llispanics 9 per- 
cent, and “others" -t percent. In some states, minority popula- 
tions account for a larger proportion ol the state's population. 
And among the school-age populations that contribute to the 
growing number of high school graduates, minority youth will 
inc rease it million from 1990 to 2010 and account for 3B.2 
percent of all youth aged 0 to l -7 in 2010 (llodgkinson 1992). 

In addition, many of the new students will come from 
lower- and middle-income families w ho will require some 
assistanc e to pay for college costs, 'fable 2 displays current 
information on the percent of first-year undergraduates 
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needing financial assistance, from Sb percent in two-year 
public colleges to percent in independent colleges (El- 
Khawas J995). Further, most institutions estimate that at least 
•it) percent of their current undergraduates hold jobs during 
the school year ( p. 2^). 



TABLE 1 

Mean Annual Earnings by Level of Education, 1992 



Uvel of Education 


Mean Annual Earnings 
(Those 18 and Older) 


Professional 


$“’•!, s(>0 


1 Jnctnraiv 


SS |.90 i 


Master's 


S-tu.SnX 


Bachelors 


s 32. <>29 


Associate's 


Si i. 398 


Some College 


s 10.(i()(* 


1 ligli School ( iraduate 


SI STS" 


Not a High School (iraduate 


SI 2,809 



Sonne [ s Bureau > if ihe Census. Slut Micttl Uriel. \ugiisl l‘)‘> i. l ileil in 
Hodngue/ aiul Ituppeil 



Moreover, while the baby boom echo will involve in- 
creased numbers of traditional-age students, it is also true 
that current students in colleges and universities are different 
from the high school graduates seeking a residential college 
education of four or more years. In fact, the S million learn- 
ers who enroll in community colleges are. on average, 2i- 
year-olds with jobs and. or families. These students (it their 
education around work obligations, and despite their being 
termed "the emerging new majority." many traditional insti- 
tutions have not adjusted their offerings to he attractive to 
this new — and growing — market. 

Add to these factors the growth in the number ol adults 
seeking retraining to change careers or to keep their current 
employment. While estimates vary, it has been suggested 
that every one in seven adults should he actively pursuing 
some additional training to stay abreast of requirements for 
their jobs. In a survey of businesses in Washington State, 
employers suggested that from one in four to one in five 
employees (depending on the industry) should lx* pursuing 
some additional training — which translates to millions of 
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TABLE 2 

Percent of Students Needing Financial Aid, Fall 1994 


Institutional Type 


Average Percent of First- Year 
Undergraduates Needing Aid 


1 ndepcMicleni ( it >Hegcs 


"r*- 


Independent 1 'nivorsitic*** 


(r*\. 


Public Comprehensive Institutions 


dj'*.. 


Public Doctoral 1‘niverMlies 


5S K s. 


Two-Year Public Colleges 


sd'V 
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adults nationwide* desiring entry into higher education for a 
single course or for an entire degree program. 

'The numbers are staggering, and the implications are fright- 
ening. The cost of satisfying this onslaught of new students 
with "business-as- usual” approaches has attracted the attention 
of governors, legislators, and higher education leaders. Quite 
simply, the resources are not there to meet these pressures. 

Faltering Economies 

State economies are impacted by a number of forces: the 
general health of the nation s economy, the type of indus- 
tries located within their borders, the play of markets and the 
actions of competitors, weather, international events, govern- 
ment actions, and the acumen of business leaders. In the 
early 1980s. the Midwest became the rust belt, impacted by 
the onslaught of attractive Japanese cars and massive layoffs 
in the auto industry. The mid-1980s brought an end to the 
cold war. and the “peace dividend" turned out to be layoffs 
at companies that had supplied materials and expertise to 
the military and a sharp increase in former military personnel 
looking for employment in an already constrained employ- 
ment market. The 1980s and 1990s also brought dislocations 
in several natural resource industries, such as timber, fishing, 
and mining, that were affected by environmental regulations, 
harvesting and business practices, and competitiveness with 
other providers. And markets for products were no longer 
found only in another community or state but were increas- 
ingly found in oilier nations, and market competition be- 
came increasingly more international in scope. 

Merger mania hit, and companies were bought and sold 
throughout the early I99i)s. Signs of slowed economic growth 
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can lx* seen in the annual growth in gross domestic product; 
tlx 1 (iDI* grew modestly in most years, but growth was nega- 
tive in 197S, 1980, 1982, and 1991. Productivity (in 

terms of output per hour) slowed: when indexed to 1992. 
productivity grew only to 101.9 by 1993, With debts to cover, 
downsizing and restructuring become popular tools to en- 
hance lagging productivity. I’ncmploymcni reached 8.3 per- 
cent nationwide in 19^5 and stayed around ~ percent through 
the 1980s. Recovery was uneven, and the recession affected 
some states and some industries more deeply and longer 
than others. 

And for the first time, those finding themselves unem- 
ployed were not just blue-collar workers, but also managers 
and professionals. These individuals, more likely to hold a 
college degree, experienced an increase in unemployment 
rates ' om 1.9 percent in 1980 to 3.- percent in 1993. (The 
unemployment rate* for managers increased I tom 2.3 percent 
in 1990 to 2.™ percent in 199 1 .) The college-educated person 
expected to return to college to he retrained, to upgrade his 
or her skills, and or to be trained for a new occupation. 

States experienced these economic changes in several 
ways. Pirst, state and local tax revenues lluctuatcd with the 
health of local economies, generally increasing but (more 
important) not keeping up with demand. Second, demand 
lor a number of government services has increased. Prison 
inmates in federal and state 1 facilities increased from 19(vi29 
in 19“o to o\er 1 million in 199 i. enrollments in public* and 
private K-12 schools inc reased from th.2 million in 19~0 to 
t9 million in 1993. Social security recipients increased from 
33.0 million in 19X0 to t2.2 million in 1993. supplemental 
security income rec ipients increased from i.l million in 1980 
to (>.3 million in 199 t. and families reccixing Aid to families 
with Dependent Children (Aid HO grew from 3-8 million in 
1980 to 3 million in 1 99 \. By 1992. federal social welfare 
expenditures had reac hed 12. t percent of total (il)l\ and 
state' and local expenditures reached 8.3 percent ol (iDP. up 
from lows in I9"’i) of '.8 percent and 0.9 percent of ( IDP. 
respectively. 

Third, to cover these increased services (as well as other 
l\ pes of son kvs). taxes a ere taking a bigger bite' out of 
familv incomes, l or state and local taxes only, a family of 
four earning oSo.noo paid 8.8 percent ol its income* in taxes. 
The federal income tax rate for individuals earning MU.non 
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to $‘*9,999 was 10.9 percent of adjusted gross income. Taxes 
increasingly were perceived as a drain on family resources. 

Fourth, and perhaps most important, growth in per capita 
income lias been stagnant. National data for the 1990s indi- 
cate that families in the l-nited States have seen only a mod- 
est i.3 percent increase in real per capita income, while the 
consumer price index increased 12 percent over the same 
time period ( Washington Office 1996). Nationwide, the me- 
dian household income began to decline in 1990. and by 
1993 it had declined to a level below that of 1983 O'.S. bur- 
eau of the Census 1993). Average hourly earnings (in con- 
stant dollars) actually declined from $"H in 1980 to S".4() 
in 1993. with annual changes that were negative in 198" 7 
through 1993 and in 1993. Median income for families (in 
199-1 dollars) also displayed stagnant growth, from $3^.319 
in 19 T () to $38. "82 in 199 *. Families (of two or more per- 
sons) living in poverty increased over the same time period, 
from 9.4 percent in 19"6 to 1 1.6 percent in 1994 (the per- 
centages for Afric an-American families living in poverty were 
2".9 percent in 19~0and 2". 3 percent in 199a). 'Ib put these 
data into perspective, median earnings totaled $22,203 for 
women and $30.83-4 for men in 1 99 4 . Coupled with rising 
taxes and other rising costs (such as for higher education), 
this situation created interest by taxpayers and legislators 
alike in pursuing tax cuts. 

And more than "any othe< variable, the strength of the 
overall economy is what affects the level of higher education 
funding" (McGuinncss and F.vvoll 1994. p. 3). Similarly, ‘'wors- 
ening economic conditions reduce the discretionary income 
that students and their families need to pay tuition" (Wagga- 
man 1991. p. 3”). Therefore, future funding for public higher 
education institutions will continue to he heavily impacted by 
the health of the nation’s and the host state’s economy. 

The Surge in Costs 

This subsection reviews information on the rising costs of 
higher education and the sources of these rising costs, along 
with the type of costs and the v alues that encourage their 
growth. This discussion then leads into a review of the force's 
that many think have contributed to changes in the mission 
of higher education institutions. Last, it discusses tuition in- 
creases and the c hanges taking place in the proportion of 
higher education costs paid by students and government. 




Sources of rising costs 

The rising costs of higher education are well documented. 
Growth in the higher education price index (HKPD exceeded 
that in the CPI by 20 percent from 1982 to 1995 ( Research 
Associates 1995). and the annual increase in I1KP1 outpaced 
that in the CIM in every year with few exceptions (e.g., 1991 ), 
Salaries, fringe benefits, technology . new sen ices and new 
staff, purchases and operations, work norms, and academic 
practices all contribute to the growing cost of higher educa- 
tion (see Waggaman 1991 for an excellent review). Hut many 
of these same factors affect business and government. What 
makes higher education different? Fail of the answer can be 
found in higher education s experience with salaries, fringe 
benefits, new technologies, and growth in staff, but a large 
part of the answer can also be found in its norms and values 
and its labor-intensive practices. 

Faculty salaries, after several sluggish years, saw three 
years of increases that outpaced inflation, but by only t. \ 
percent overall (Magner 1999b). Information from the an- 
nual survey of the American Association of 1'niversity Pm- 
tessors ( 199(0 found that faculty, on average, earned S50.9S0 
in 1995-90. which is highly variable based on the discipline, 
type of institution, and sector ( public or private) one works 
in (see Research Associates of Washington 1990 for exten- 
sive data on these dillcrences). Table 3 presents national 
data on average faculty salaries by rank for 1989-90 to 
199t-95. Increases in administrators’ salaries have also ex- 
ceeded increases in inflation as well as the CPI (College and 
1‘niversity 1990). 

Hut it is in the area of fringe benefits — federally mandated 
benefits, health insurance, retirement payments — that in- 
creases have reached double digits. For example, a TIAA- 
CRKF survey of 03* institutions in 1990 found that retirement 
anti insurance plans totaled 21.1 percent of college payrolls 
( Hi /.</' ness Officer 1991 ). The survey found that the average 
amount per employee was over $0.0(HI and that costs varied 
by type of institution and region. Mandated benefits averaged 
o.O percent of payroll. 5.9 percent of which was accounted 
for by increases in social security taxes. Pension and retire- 
ment plans averaged 8 percent of payroll, and insurance 
benefits totaled 0.5 percent, which included 0.1 percent for 
health insurance. The cost of health care has also been grow- 
ing. by estimates ranging from 20 percent to 35 percent 
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TABLE 3 

Average Salaries of Full-time Instructional Faculty, 
Current Dollars/ Annual Change 



Academic Year 


Professor 




Associate Professor 


Assistant Professor 


19*0-90 


SSJ.KK) 




>30,932 




S3 2,989 




1 99< M) 1 


SSS.s.iO 


S,2".. 


St l.ali 


3 


S3 1. 13 1 


s.3‘»o 


1091-92 


SS~\-i33 


3. A\» 


S 12.920 


3." l, «> 


s.ssr n 




1092-03 


ssS.'HO 


2. i".- 


M.V)P 


2 fu 


S30.92S 


2.S°.» 


1 993-0 « 


SUO.btO 


3.2".. 


s n.2"S 


3.os. 


S3~63<> 


7 -ll ( . 


199- 4-0S 


S92."U9 


3. r.r 


S t(>." i 3 


3.2“.* 


s.ssrso 


3.tr., 



Snitric l ‘ S Ikpl ul l\!ui,Uiun I99uh. p 1. 



(Kramon 1001; Roush 1001 A which generated greater federal 
and public review of heahh care in ihe intervening years. 

During the 1990s. the demand for information services — 
computers, networks, telecommunications services — ex- 
ploded. Institutions had to locate funding for new technolo- 
gies. either through new state funds, reallocation of existing 
resources, fundraising, or innovative negotiations. Data on 
growth of Internet accounts and the use of Web sites lend to 
seem phenomenal — until the next set of data are published. 
The 199b Campus Computing Survey (Green 199") found 
that ()" percent of all undergraduates had access to e-mail 
and the Internet, "h percent of all faculty also had Internet 
acc ess, and Ss percent of the campuses surveyed had a Web 
presence. I'sc of e-mail in the classroom grew from <S per- 
cent in 199i to is percent in 1996. 

Institutions have also seen growth in staff positions. Data 
for 19~S to PASS show a 0 percent growth in faculty. IS 
percent growth in "executive, administrative, and managerial 
employees," and 01 percent growth in "other professionals." 
Data for PASS to 1990 show increases of 9 percent. I t per- 
cent. and 2<S percent, respectively (Cirassmuck 1990. 199 D. 

In the 1990s, the number of full-time professional staff grew 
i.> percent (Nieklin and Blumcnstyk 1993). in contrast to 
increases in faculty of 1.2 percent and declines in all other 
staff groups, including administrators, clerical workers, and 
maintenance staff. 

Part of the blame for this growth in professional staff can 
be laid at tlu* feel of the new technologies, which require 
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now stuff io make them work and to help others learn how 
they can fx'st he used. Part of the responsibility for increased 
numlxTs of professional staff has been the faculty's abdica- 
tion of some responsibilities (advising, for example), and 
some responsibility must go to the needs of external and 
regulatory bodies. And part of the responsibility for the in- 
crease in professional staff is tin* growing heterogeneity of 
students enrolling in higher education. As minorities, the 
disabled, and other special populations with special needs 
enrolled in colleges and universities, new programs and sup- 
port staff have been needed to ensure their ev entual success 
at the institution (see Leslie and Rhoades 199S for a review 
of the factors that appear to have inc reased administrative 
costs as well as some theoretical constructs for this growth). 

'l'o the extent that they need to purchase sen ices, col- 
leges are subjec t to paying the rising costs of the market- 
place. Thus, they must pay increased prices for electricity, 
telecommunications, healing and cooling, snow removal, 
asbestos abatement, hazardous waste materials handling, 
and police and health services. 

Some evidence suggests, however, that to the extent that 
some costs can be postponed, institutions do so. A recent 
study found that the average accumulated deferred mainte- 
nance* on college facilities grew from SiOA billion in 1 988 to 
S 2(> billion in 199b (Association of Higher 199b). Given that 
<)(> percent of all* college facilities w ere built more than 2S 
years ago. this problem will only increase, adding to the cost 
of higher education in the future. 

Research Associates of Washington (in Pickens 1993* has 
tracked price changes for the major categories of expendi- 
tures (see table i). The increase in prices from 1980 to 1992 
ranges from a high of lb“\()S percent for fringe benefits to a 
low of A9. r percent for utilities (a regulated industry). The 
increase in costs of professional salaries ( 102.S2 percent) 
and library acquisitions ( 138.8" percent) seems lo contribute 
the most to exceeding the 9".Ss percent increase in the 
IIKPl for the same period. No study as yet has attributed the 
rising costs of higher education to each of these cost factors. 
While such a studv would be useful, it would not necessarily 
explain the reasons for arriving at the current situation. For 
those reasons, we must understand the values that have 
encouraged these costs to rise. 



TABLE 4 



Measures of Price Changes for Various Expenditures in 
Higher Education, 1980-1992 









12-Year 




1980 


1992 


Increase 


Professional Salaries 


"9,1 


lou.S 


102. s2".. 


^unprofessional Salaries 


HO. 2 


1*0.* 


"3.00" <. 


Fringe Benefits 


"2.0 


193.9 


10”.08 n ii 


Sen ices 


"(o 


i H.O 


Ho 02'\, 


Supplies & Materials 


H l.O 


IhS.l 


y- r., 


F(|iiipmcnt 


HI.O 


12S.9 


>|.2«>"m 


Library Acquisitions 


"9.S 


1S9.9 


138.8"“.. 


I'lililies 


0|. I 


SO.a 


39 , 1 "“ M 


lll-PI 


s 


U3.1 


tr.ss'*.. 



Source Pukl'll'' p. 12 

The impact of higher education's values on costs 

Work norms and academic practices bear examination Cor 
their roles in raising the cost of higher education as well. A 
number of illustrative terms help describe what is happening 
in higher education (Massy and Zemsky 1991. 199 1; Zemsky 
and Massy 1990). "Academic ratchet" captures the steady shift 
of faculty allegiance away from the institution's goals toward 
those of the academic specialty. "Output creep” captures the 
faculty's swing away from teaching and toward research. The 
"ratchet" works through several processes, such as the pursuit 
of faculty "billets" or positions that add to the department's 
prestige ev en if enrollments are constant. Faculty members' 
“discretionary” time is increased as lower-cost staff and grad- 
uate assistants take over certain faculty functions, freeing 
faculty to perform more preferred activities, such as research. 

Some evidence confirms the operation of the academic 
ratchet. Data from liberal arts colleges and research institu- 
tions were used to test whether departmental norms for 
teaching load, class size, and number of sections would act 
as the theory of the ratchet predicted (Massy and Zemsky 
1992. 199 i). Data on teaching load, for example, indicated 
that additional leaching loads are always viewed negatively. 

The "administrative lattice" (Massy 1989; Massy and Zem- 
sky 1991 ) posits the increase in administrative costs as a re- 
sult of greater regulation, growing institutional complexity, a 
preference for managing by consensus, and the performance 
of functions formerly conducted by faculty (e.g.. advising). 








Further, (lit* growth in number of administrators can result 
from the “accretion of unnecessary tasks,” whereby staff per- 
form tasks they enjoy although those tasks might not help 
the unit's productivity, and from "function lust.” whereby 
problems are solved by hiring more staff. 

Some authors have documented the "cost disease." 
whereby expenses grow faster than inflation, ev en when the 
number of staff and students does not change. The l-niversity 
of Delaware (Middaugh and Hollowel! 1992) found that be- 
tween 1985 and 1991, the CPI increased 2-t.8 percent but 
academic budgets increased 62 percent and administrative 
budgets increased 85 percent. As for the “administrative lat- 
tice.” while the number of students enrolled increased 1 i .5 
percent in the same time frame, faculty positions increased 
hi percent, teaching or research assistant positions increased 
20 percent, salaried staff increased 23 percent, and profes- 
sional staff increased 48 percent. With regard to the "aca- 
demic ratchet.” teaching credit hours decreased 9.1 percent, 
class contact hours decreased 19.5 percent, and student 
c redit hours per FTK faculty decreased 16.5 percent. 

The work of Massy and Zemsky ( 1992) has also focused 
attention on the role of tin* proliferation of courses and in- 
creasing specialization in the growth of faculty and ulti- 
mately rising costs. "Destrucluring the curriculum” — espe- 
cially at the undergraduate level — has resulted in: 

. . .feirer required courses, less emphasis on Utkin# 
courses in an ordered sequence, and greater reliance 
on sttu/enfs to develop their omi sense oj/nur the can- 
ons hits and pieces of knowledge they acquire in the 
classroom Jit together into a coherent picture ( Massy 
and Zemsky 1992, p. ! ). 

“Destrucluring” is a consequence of the faculty's pursuit of 
specialized know ledge or. in other words, their research 
interests. And pursuit of research is enabled through the* 
workings of the “academic ratchet,” which releases faculty 
from teaching duties to pursue individual interests. 

Three other academic practices may play a role in raising 
the cost of higher education: sabbaticals, retirement, and 
tenure. The long-term academic practices of faculty sabbati- 
cals and administrative leave have been questioned in some 
states (Lively 199 1) and are increasingly under fire by cost- 
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conscious Mate officials. '11k* uncapping of retirement made 
il illegal to retire tenured faculty based solely on age, and 
ament research (Bader 199S) notes that the median age at 
which family retire has risen. to just over age (vs. Although 
this change in retirement age is unlikely to have a large 
impact on costs, it could have some modest impact. 

Of these three academic practices, however, tenure is 
blamed lor increasing the number of faculty who are perma- 
nently part of the institution's payroll. The percent of faculty 
who are tenured averages S“\<> percent at all institutions and 
is as high as <>H.S percent in public research institutions ( r.s 
Dept, of Fducation 1990a). Critics also focus on the role 
played by tenure in protecting the unproductive individual, 
thereby impac ting the* cost of higher education. 

The ’production functions" of higher education — the* 
ability of institutions to make substitutions to improve pro- 
ductivity-— can also play a role in higher costs; that is, higher 
education's powerful norms" that govern faculty behavior 
create a "sticky" production process for teac hing and learn- 
ing (Zemsky and Massy i99Si. Thus, the presumption is that 
the amount of inputs (number of faculty, number of hours 
taught) required to produce the outputs desired is fixed. To 
improve productivity, institutions may need to examine how 
learning is actually produced compared with how it is pre- 
sumed to occur. They may also need to learn how to substi- 
tute technology for labor, thereby helping faculty reach 
more students (Massy and Zemsky 199S). 

Higher education institutions are unique in several ways. 

I n like* commercial enterprises, their prestige, or pursuit of 
prestige, has traditionally been captured in terms of what 
was spent, not w hat is produced. Colleges hav e traditionally 
raised all they could and spent all they had. resulting in a 
situation where the cost of educating a student depended on 
the* revenue available, not the necessary costs of producing 
an educated student (Bowen 1980). Prestige required new 
programs and new services, faculty "stars" and large, federal 
grants, the latest equipment, the biggest library collections, 
and the best facilities. Prestige required that an institution 
transform itself into a research institution, add graduate pro- 
grams. and emplvasi/e research and grantsmanship. resulting 
in the* so-called “Carnegie creep." But prestige is not neces- 
sarily s\ nonymous with qualitv (Pew 1992a). Prestige de- 
fined as the ability to attract resources) is different irom qual- 




ity (the successful fulfillment of an institution's mission). yet 
most often, c iualit\ - is defined us growth, especially in terms 
of revenue and. or expenditures. 

A study of four selective colleges (Garlelon College. I'ni- 
versity of Chicago. Duke ITmersii), and Ilatvard Cniversity) 
found that a large part of the increases in spending could 
not be attributed to market prices, faculty and staff compen- 
sation. financial aid. or administration (Clotfeller 199b). 'Cite 
study's author concluded that a “major culprit" was the insii- 
unions' "unbounded aspirations" to be “the best." (He also 
found that professors’ teaching loads declined by 1 2 to 28 
percent from 19 to 1992. depending on the discipline.) 

To be fair, however, others outside the institution also 
asked for increased services. Students asked for expanded 
placement assistance or intramural athletic facilities, commu- 
nities lobbied for additional programs or services, businesses 
wanted to lake advantage of research conducted by the fac- 
ulty. and state governments asked institutions to provide as- 
sistance with economic development. In an effort to please, 
or perhaps to earn or retain a special place in the commu- 
nity. institutions found few needs that should not be met. 

The result has been a “muddling of mission that leads col- 
leges and universities to be all things to all people, saying 
no to no one and. as a result, spawning enterprises that later 
gain autonomous life and power" (IVvv 1991. p. 3A). 

Given this background, there is no reason to expect higher 
education institutions to value lowering costs. I nless. of 
course, the level of revenues cannot support the pursuit of 
institutional goals. And that is what has happened. 

The contribution of “mission confusion ” 
to increased costs 

The term "output creep” captures the process whereby fac- 
ulty gradually replace teaching duties with research. It may 
involve hiring others (such as teaching assistants) to perform 
instructional duties, negotiating release time tor research, or 
using external lands to buy release from instructional duties 
to conduct research. In any case, it is highly rational behav- 
ior for most faculty, who know — or are told — that the only 
way to succeed, to earn tenure and promotion, is to be a 
successful researcher oi. more accurately, frequently pub- 
lished. Publishing — not necessarily research, although they 
arc difficult to separate — is the key to personal gain and 
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professional security, not teaching. "Publish or perish" may 
be an overused saying, blit in many higher education institu- 
tions, it captures the facts as experienced by many facility. 

Kvidence strongly suggests that the faculty's "research 
orientation" is negatively correlated with "student orienta- 
tion" (r= -.(>9) (Astin lWh. Research orientation negatively 
correlates with several student-related variables, e.g., hours 
per w eek spent teaching and advising (-.83), commitment to 
student development (~." r 2). student orientation of the fac- 
ulty (-.09). use of active learning (-.52). percent of resources 
invested in student services (-.52). and percent of faculty 
engaged in knelling general education courses (-.52). These 
values contrast with faculty "student orientation." which has 
positive correlations with hours per week spent teaching 
and advising (~1). faculty attitudes toward general educa- 
tion (.hi) and faculty commitment to student development 
and social activism (.(>()), and negative correlations with use 
of graduate teaching assistants average faculty .salary 

l-.(vt), public university (-.V). and student faculty ratio 
(-.5b). These "contrasting patterns of correlations show that 
the tension between research and teaching in l : .S. higher 
education is very real" (p. til). 

All of which is not to say that faculty and administrators 
agree with this situation. Most respondents to one survey, 
whether faculty, unit heads, deans, or administrators, felt that 
teaching and research ought to be of equal importance 
(Gray. IToh. and Diamond 1992). The reality, however, is 
that each felt research was overemphasized. If this outcome 
is true, why are the two not more balanced? The answer can 
be found in the results of another large study on teaching 
and faculty rewards ( Pairwealher 1992). Put simply, time 
spent teaching was negatively related to salary: Those spend- 
ing 35 percent or less of their time teaching earned the high- 
est average salary ($5b. 181 ). while those who spent 53 per- 
cent to "M percent of their time on teaching and instruction 
earned an average of S3 7 ,2 t l Conversely, the average salary 
for faculty who had written only one refereed publication 
was 533.198. compared with an average of $ 5ft. 183 for fac- 
ulty with 30 or more refereed publications. These facts send 
powerful messages to faculty. 

Moreover, the debate about rewards for leaching versus 
research is a reality (Pairwealher 1993) Individuals who 
spend time on curricular reform cannot spend less time on 




research and expect to be rewarded under the current re- 
ward structure. "Faculty must make conscious choices be- 
tween these activities rather than assuming that one simply 
reinforces the other. In the end, academe must confront the 
difficult trade-offs between teaching and research" (p. •*“). 

Three oilier molding forces should not be ignored. As 
doctoral students, individuals are enrolled mostly in research 
institutions and are inculcated with the research, norms of 
their discipline — which explains some of the current atten- 
tion paid to revising doctoral programs to encourage greater 
emphasis on pedagogy and valuing instructional duties (sec 
Kennedy 1995). Hut professional and disciplinary associations 
also influence the goals and rewards available to faculty, and 
perhaps to a greater extent than the home institution. 

Perhaps the greatest influence on the "mission drift" of 
institutions away from teaching and toward research, how- 
ever. is the personal and professional goals of institutional 
leaders as well as faculty . Institutions, in and of themselves, 
do not seek to pursue different aims, but administrators and 
faculty can and do. To transform an institution into a research 
university with growing numbers of graduate programs and 
research grant dollars is the highest accomplishment toward 
which a new president can strive. Faculty value working with 
talented graduate students, and as faculty are also influenced 
by the rewards available to successful researchers, the drift 
upward in the Carnegie classification ladder is under way. 

Yet the trend toward research has come under Fire. Mostly, 
faculty are thought to be guilty if they pursue their own aims 
rather than those the public prefers, making a “mismatch 
between faculty priorities and the fundamental purposes of 
our institutions" (Rice 19%. p. I) or a ’disconnect" between 
higher education and the world (Pew 199(>a). Some of what 
passes for research has been criticized by Senator William 
Proxmire in his annua! “Golden fleece" award for the most 
useless piece of federally funded research (Daly 199-4). This 
type of faculty research has been disparaged as "scholarly 
drivel" (Schaefer 1990), "mediocre, expensive, and unneces- 
sary" (Smith 1990). a "diversion" from real problems that 
reinforces the status quo (Tollman 1995), and "self-indulgent," 
a faculty "entitlement” regardless of the particular mission of 
the appointing institution (Few 199ba, pp. '*-5). A somewhat 
less derisive description of the current type of research pur- 
sued notes that such research is ol "low quality" and is "often 
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inconsequential material, rather than the protracted pursuit 
necessary for a major intellectual contribution" (Mayhew, 

Ford, and Hubbard 1990, p. 131). 

How bare increased costs been covered? 

Kvidence suggests that the increased costs generated by 
these forces have been largely covered by students and the 
states. But their respective shares — the "balance of pay- 
ments" if vou will — have changed. 

The share of institutional revenues coming from state and 
federal sources has declined. From FY 1980 to IT 1993. the 
distribution nl funding sources for public institutions changed 
(see table* 5). The federal government decreased its share by 
1 2“ percent, state governments by 21.3 percent. Institutions 
increased the share of funding sources coming from sales 
and sei vices (up 19. » percent) and tuition and fees (up a2.(> 
percent). In a survey of institutions. SO percent and 58 per- 
cent of independent and public institutions, respectively, 
reported an increase in the share of costs paid by students 
and parents (Fl-Khawas 1995). 



TABLE 5 

Percent Change in Share of Total Revenues, FY 1980 versus FY 1993 



Revenue Source 


Public Institutions 


Private Institutions 


S.ites and Scr\ ice 


19. C'.. 


-U.i'V 


Tuition and Fees 




l-t.8% 


Private* C rifts. Contracts 


53. 8'*.. 


3.(v*o 


Fndowmcnt Income 


20.0". > 


-2 uV.. 


Local (I over ni tic* ills 


5 V'«, 


0.0',. 


Federal <io\ eminent 


-12 


-23.3"" 


State (internments 


-21.3".. 


lo.v'.i 
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This analysis begs two points. State’s have increased fund- 
ing for public institutions by approximately -i to 5 percent per 
year, or n percent from 1985-80 to 1995-90 <1 lines and Ilig- 
ham 1990). but the growth in state funding has not kepi pace* 
with the rising costs generated by institutions (see also Pick- 
ens 1993). Therefore, although the distribution of funding 
support is changing, it has not necessarily occurred within an 
environment of active 1 cost containment among institutions. In 
other words, states may continue to value higher education 
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hut may not he able to afford its unconstrained growth. The 
quandary: The public is increasingly skeptical that “the public 
and private price of {higher education! can be sustained — no 
matter how valued it may lx*" (baton 199S, p. 18). 

Increases in tuition are also well documented. From 1991 
to 199s, resident undergraduate tuition at public research 
institutions increased -tl percent (see table 6) (Urcncman and 
Finney 199^). compared with a 12 percent increase in the CPI 
and a percent increase in real j>er capita income during 
the same period (Washington Office 1996). It is no wonder 
that parents have begun to express their concern about con- 
tinued increases in tuition to public officials and the national 
and local media arc increasing their coverage of the issue. 

Two additional issues are pertinent to the discussion of 
tuition. The First relates to who benefits anti who should pay 
for this benefit. Traditionally, the benefits of public higher 
education have been seen to accrue ro both the individual 
and the public; thus, paying for higher education was shared 
between the state and the student. But has the rising cost of 
higher education dictated a different answer to this question? 
The more relevant policy question is. Should it? 

'Flic second issue is whether the cost of tuition has risen 
above the means of av erage families and taxpayers to pay it. 
thereby putting higher education seemingly out of reach for 
their children. This situation would have sociological and 
political ramifications. As the traditional road to gaining ac- 
cess to professional employment and leadership, higher edu- 
cation has helped to improve equal opportunity for most 
able students. If its role is perceived to be closed to many 
citizens, the viability of higher education in the political 
arena will also be questioned. 

Taxpayers’ Revolt 

The public, faced with an uncertain future, is understandably 
nervous. Citizens see rising taxes and government waste in 
the public sector, corporate mergers and downsizing in the 
private sector. Growth in per capita income has stagnated, 
and concern is growing that the once burgeoning middle 
class is beginning to shrink. Who is to blame? In a survey by 
Louis Harris and Associates (Vamos 1996). respondents 
mostly blamed government for their woes: percent of 

respondents mentioned increased government spending, and 
66 percent of respondents named high taxes. Private busi- 
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TABLE 6 

National Averages in Resident Undergraduate 
Tuition by Institutional Type 















Total Percent 




1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Change 


Universities 


52.156 


52.410 


S2.(>2“‘ 


52,sr 


55.052 








+ 12"" 


+9 % 


+K"- 


+~ 0 ., 


+-*r*.» 


State Colleges 


5 1 .-35 


Si/> t 0 


52.125 


$2,2 


52, H>2 




and Universities 




+ 1 2-0 


+0",. 




+(V\> 


+.59“ .1 


Community 


so r 


51.052 


51.1 »K 


51.251 


SI, .Mi 




Colleges 




+ 1 1 


+9 1 *» 




+ ~*' , 


+ 59'.» 


Private Four- Year 


SO. 591 


sio.or 


510.198 


51!. 025 


5 1 1 ."09 




Institutions 








+5 ,, „ 


+(V.. 


+ 25" „ 


US. CPI 


+ i.2'V 


+.5,0".. 


+3.U"- 


+2.(> 


+2.8*'.. 


+ 1 1.9',. 
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nes,s came in lor its share of criticism: S9 percent blamed 
their woes on the decline of the manufacturing economy, ^>2 
percent blamed increasing global competition, and 46 per- 
cent blamed the excesses of big business and Wall Street. 
This pessimism affected their perception of their own and 
their children’s future. Sixty-seven percent thought the Amer- 
ican dream of equal opportunity, personal freedom, and 
social mobility was harder to achieve than in the previous I() 
years, hewer respondents thought their children would have 
a better life, and more thought their children's lives would 
be worse than was the ca.se in 1989. 

And how might this pessimism manifest itself? One likely 
outcome has been the grow ing number of limits on taxation 
and or spending passed by stale citizens. Twenty-eight 
slates — over half — now have lax or spending limits in law; 

12 of them have enacted constitutional limits on taxing and 
spending. Fifteen states' limitation laws are lied to grow th in 
personal income, and many of these laws limit spending 
(not revenues), allowing for politically attractive lax rebates 
or refunds. To spend in excess of the established amount 
requires a "super'-majority \ ole of fit) percent of the legisla- 
ture in 1 1 states. 

For example. California approved Proposition 13 in 19^8. 
which limited property taxes. Californians passed the Chinn 
initiative, a spending limitation, in 19”9 and Proposition 98 





in 1988. which protected funding for K-12 education and 
junior colleges at if) percent of annual slate revenues. Mic hi- 
gan voters approved the Ileadiee Amendment in I9“8 to 
limit tax revenues. In 1992. Florida passed a limit on in- 
creases in property taxes; it also has a constitutional amend- 
ment that restricts growth in stale revenues to the five-year 
average increase in personal income. Massachusetts's Prop- 
osition 2b and legislation in Nebraska limit increases in 
property taxes. In 1992. on the heels of a new personal in- 
come* tax. Connecticut voters approved a constitutional 
amendment to cap state spending. South Carolina has seen 
cuts in property taxes. Kentucky limited increases in prop- 
erty taxes, and Texas passed a constitutional amendment 
that tied inc reases in state spending to growth in personal 
income. Arizona has a constitutional amendment that limits 
growth in appropriations to “".12 percent of personal income 
and requires approval by two-thirds of the legislature to 
increase taxes. In 19*"9. Oregon citizens limited state spend- 
ing to growth in personal income. In 1993. the citizens of 
Washington State passed Initiative 001 limiting the growth in 
state spending to the growtli of inflation and the general 
population (this restriction does not affect the growth in rev- 
enues. which increasingly must be returned to c itizens in the 
form of tax refunds). And in 1990. voters passed tax mea- 
sures in California. Nevada. South Dakota, and Oklahoma. 

Just what are the voters saying? The message has been 
variously interpreted as a directive to be more efficient, to 
curb government spending or the growtli in spending, and to 
ecu waste. The* evidence from the states that experienced the 
first taxpayer revolts is dear: I ligher education — along with 
other state serv ices — will feel the pinch, but did voters mean 
to cut state spending or to c urb taxes but hold higher educa- 
tion harmless? Or do voters sec higher education as both 
contributor to and benefac tor of increased state spending? 

The Budget Squeeze 

The resulting problem for states is fewer resources — or a c ap 
on the grow th of resources — at a time when costs are rising 
throughout the state budget. Table “ documents the nominal 
and real (after subtracting inflation) increases in general 
fund stale spending from I9~9 to 199 i. These numbers um 
firm that state’s experienced very minimal growth or dec lines 
in real terms in the earlv 1 9<S( )s and early 1990s. 
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Spending for K-l 2 education, prist mis. welfare, and mcei- 
ieaid. however, increased during the early 1990s (see table 
S). In California, state spending on prisons grew by 2s per- 
cent in this period, while funding for higher education de- 
clined by 23 percent. Nationwide, however, state appropria- 
tions for higher education increased every year (except 
1993 >. although spending could not cover the rising costs of 
operation. In 1993-96. state appropriations for higher educa- 
tion totaled S-f-i.-i billion (Hines 1996). 

In a study of six bellwether states (California. Connect- 
icut. Florida. Massachusetts. Michigan, and Minnesota), 
higher education funding as a percent of the state general 
fund fell from 1990 to 1993 in every state except Michigan 
(see table 9) (Cold 1993). Over the same period, spending 
f rom the general fund on higher education declined in 
California. Connecticut. Florida, and Massachusetts in con- 
trast to double-digit increases in K-l 2 education, welfare, 
medicaid, and prisons. Table 10 presents the percent change 
in state spending, by category, for the same six states, again 
showing higher education's losses in four states and modest 
increase in the Cnited States at large. 

This decline or slowing in state spending on higher edu- 
cation does not. however, present the whole picture. Federal 
spending on postsecondary education also declined I t per- 
cent from 1980 to 1993 (National Center for Kducation 1993). 
Despite these declines, total revenues available to higher 
education institutions often increased because of increases 
in tuition and fees paid by students. A study of the Cali- 
fornia experience (Pickens 1993) documents trends similar 
to those nationwide. Tuition increased (or was charged for 
the first time at commimitv colleges) to offset decreases in 
state* appropriations. From the 1960s to 1990. instructional 
expenditures per student increased hi percent at California 
State* I 'niversity anel i i 3 peivent at the California community 
e*olle*ges ( p. IS). Aeljusteel for. 1 1KPI. however — which is heav- 
ily inlluenceel by the eost of fae ulty salaries — the increase 
was 10.3 peivent in the CSC system, anel instruetional ex- 
penditures per student decreased at the community college's. 
This examination etironie lcs the dismantling of the California 
master plan that Intel guielcd the* development of higher eelu- 
cation in the state from the I 9 (> 0 s until the 1990s. 

Yet this is not a simple case of “no resources, no lunelsC 
Some states, perhaps by reason of their priorities or politieal 
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expediency, fund higher education despite the funding situ- 
ation. Table 1 I compares states whose one-year increase in 
appropriations for higher education were the highest and 
the lowest (Hines 19%). Kven when the increase to die 
stale's general fund (the state's capacity [ o spend) and its 
increase in appropriations (the state's u'illitii>ncss to spend) 



TABI£ 7 

Nominal and Real General Fund Budget Increases, 1980 - 1994 



Fiscal Year 


Nominal Increase 


Real Increase’ 


199 i 


s.r\. 


1 .(Y'.-i 


i 993 


3.3".. 


-0 . 


1992 


5 l .. 


1 .5" . 


1991 


■i.5'v. 


-o re 


1 99( ) 


< 1 . r.. 


l 


1989 


8 


3.5-.. 


1988 


~.<r - 


2.9 l, -i 


198“ 




2 


1 98d 


S 9"- 




1 985 


m *•.. 




1 98 l 


8.0" ii 


3.3".. 


1 98 p 




-9.3" 


1 982 


(y r- 




1981 


Id Av, 


(i J-.. 


198(1 


10 (V.. 
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TABIJE 8 

State Spending Increases, 1991 — 1993 



Category' 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Total 


5 2"- 


5. I" . 


L(V’.i 


Si lint il Aid 


**.1 


^ 5-.. 


5a r., 


1 ligher I*diicati> »n 


1.8V, 


0.5*. 


-1.5".. 


CorreUions 


9 2" • 


i.3 M - - 


(>.9'* ■ 


Ai DC 


9 () *., 


9.8" - 


1.9" * 


Medicaid 


K>.9*‘v 


19,(V r i. 


10 2*:. 


Transportation 




2.(Vv, 


2. i".. 
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TABLE 9 














Composition of State General Fund Spending, by State 


1990 versus 1993 




K-12 


Higher 










State/Year 


Education 


Education 


AFDC 


Medicaid 


Corrections Other 


California 














1990 


3~.su, 


l.VSUi 


S.Su t 


S.~U- 


0. 1 ‘ . i 


2S. 1",, 


1993 


39.hU. 


1 l,su, 


0.9U, 


13.1“-' 


~.1"m 


21.3"- 


Connecticut 














IWD - 


2~S" , 


~.ou. 


3.0U, 


s.iu, 


3. r-« 


SO’":. 


1993 


22 «u. 


S ~u, 


3.1°-. 


tl'u, 


•LOU. 


S2.2U, 


Florida 














1990 


SO.O"- 


M.2u, 


1. |U, 


".ou, 


o.i".. 


22.3" > 


1993 

Massachusetts 


ll.9U, 


1 I.Su. 


3.0u, 


13. 1"' 


*\ i"" 


22.SU, 


IWH 


19 (V.. 


~.KUi 


3.9".. 


12 S u. 


L lU, 


SI.Su. 


1993 


1 lou, 


I. 


1 0"., 


1 lSu. 


3-9",. 


SS.9"<> 


Michigan 














!W() 


29 9u, 


1 i ~u, 


s 1", 


1 1 S".. 


"(V., 


30. 9" „ 


1993 


43. Su. 


IS.SU, 


1 K"„ 


13 


9,-|U. 


22.”'' „ 


Minnesota 














IWO 


20.su, 


in 9“., 


1.1"- 


lO.OU, 


2.0"„ 


49. 0U. 


1993 


2S.Su, 


IS.SU. 


2.0",. 


12.9",. 


2. 3".. 


35. Su, 


l nited States 














IWH 


30.4U, 


1 LOU. 


2.SU- 


9,1".. 


S.2U. 


32 . ku. 


1993 


30 S' .i 


12 (V- 


2.Su, 


12 . r . 


S~u, 


3 tU)"., 


C ic 'III |W‘Js, 


p os 












TABLE 10 














Percent Change in State Spending by Major 








Program Area 


1990 versus 1993 












K-12 


Higher 








All 


State 


Education 


Education 


AFIK Medicaid Corrections 


Programs 


( .alilornia 


19.SU, 


-12. lu, 


19. 0U. 


S2 9U. 


2 1 rv 


S.OUr 


Connection 


I2..SU, 


-IS 1".. 


30.0U, 


(> t.3"'- 


S2.9u, 


IS.i"„ 


Morula 


1 fi.su, 


~0 1*’M 


101 .1",, 


99.hU. 


29 2‘* •» 


35.0 s1 ,, 


M;iss;k 1 nisei Is 


«S.(v l i 


-20 3U, 


3 l9"«. 


S0.SU) 


1 Liu, 


■ 2.0"., 


Mulligan 


32.3‘ - 


9 3",. 


o.9u, 


19.3'"" 


22.9"., 


-o.9 M " 


Minnesota 


20.0U, 


2 .0'U 


1S.9U, 


|S 1U. 


3 ( >, lU. 


IS9U, 


l nited States 


22 lu 


1 


23- IS"* 


S 1.0". 


22 .2",, 


1 L I'u. 
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were modest or nonexistent, some states found the funds for 
higher education. This finding belies, but does not substan- 
tially dispute, the words of one legislator, who claimed that 
“the most significant factor in whether we appropriate more 
money is if we have more money to appropriate" (Kuppert 
19%, p. 31 ). Moreover, it is doubtful whether a state that is 
willing to spend money on higher education, regardless of 
its capacity, can sustain it over time in a highly charged po- 
litical environment w hen other needs also inevitably grow. 

The growth in appropriations for higher education has 
clearly slowed since the growth of the 19 7 ()s and 1980s 
(Mines 19901. For some states and institutions, the falloff in 
appropriations meant budgets would have to be cut. In 
1992, for example, nearly 00 percent of the institutions re- 
sponding to a survey by the American Council on Kducation 
had to cut their operating budgets for 1991-92 (Fl-Khawas 
1992). By 1995. the situation had improved, with 03 percent 
of public two-year institutions and 82 percent of public four- 
year institutions reporting an increase in the budget (FI- 
Khawas 1995). Table 12 presents this information for 1991 to 
1995. capturing the “down" years of 1992 and 1993 as well 
as the improv ing conditions for 1 99 - 1 and 1995. 

The threat of further budget cuts is no longer simply a 
threat. Laws limiting taxes ami spending combined with 
competing state priorities may make the threat a reality. 

The Problem of Productivity 

The pressures created by population growth, economic hard 
times, rising costs, taxpayers* revolts, and the resulting 
squeeze on state budgets from other services set the scene 
for states to ask higher education to improve productivity 
(see Lay/ell 1992). This “cost quality access collision" 
(Mingle 1992) is the inevitable clash of higher education s 
rising costs, traditional measures of quality that equate qual- 
ity with higher costs, and the increasing demand for access. 

And it is in addition to the publics growing understanding 
that higher education experiences a level of "wastage" that 
would be unacceptable in the priv ate sec tor and to parents 
looting an increasing tuition bill. From 19 r to 1990. forex- 
ample. the rate of freshmen graduating in four or fewer years 
decreased from »5. i percent to 31.1 percent: during the same 
time period, the rate* of graduation in six or fewer years also 
decreased, from “*5.3 percent to bS. i percent (C.S. Dept, of 
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Education 1993). And although increasing "time to degree" 
may he partly a function of the changing student clientele — 
more working adults and part-time students, for example — 
institutional practices come in for their share of blame. 

Increasing attention is being paid to remedial ethical ion — 
essentially a rework of education provided in the K-12 sys- 
tem — and in the early 1990s. efforts in this area were under 

TABLE 11 

Comparisons of Revenue “Capacity,” “Willingness,” 

And Higher Education “Effort” 



States 


Increase in 
General Fund 
(“Capacity”) 


Increase in 
State Appropriations 
(“Willingness”) 


Increase in Higher 
Education Spending 
(“Effort”) 


Top Sine One- 

Nevada 


Year Gainers (FW5-96) 

-s. - 12.3"- 


IS.u 1 .. 


Georgia 


i.3"- 




S.SY. 


New Kt»c\ 


3 


•!. t'V 


S.‘"|» 


Oregon 


-0. i«,. 


In. r\, 


S.<>*V 


West Virginia 


2.3"- 


]<)".. 


\, 


Florida 


3. i"- 


3.2“.. 


~ 


( )hio 


3 A".. 


s S“., 


*"* . 1 11 < - 


Mississippi 


0.0"n 


0.9'*- 


n.9".' 


Miss( >uri 


■1 3"- 


S 




Mean in FY99 


! . I"- 


3 ii"o 


S S''.- 


Mean in FY9s 


Yl“.. 


9.3".. 


12.9G 


Mean in FY9-i 


(>.n*'.. 


9. 1"" 


9. r - 


Mean in FY93 


"..S'*.. 


".(V s ,. 


S 1"'. 


Bottom Sine One-Year Gainers 

Alaska -2 9",. 


(FY95-96) 

-2 1“- 


Ur*- 


Tennessee 






u r. 


Wyoming 


1.3"- 


n.O".' 


U 1".. 


G mneelieut 


1.2" • 


s.( V s . i 


-id". 


Montana 


i 


s ()’*.» 


-(UV9. 


Wisconsin 


Y I"-. 


S."’m 


-os-.. 


New 1 lampshire -1 1 .<)"• 


-12 o*v 


-2.Y., 


Alabama 


i 1", 






New York 


-u F* . 


-2. 1" - 


-9.3"- 


Mean in FY9<> 


!.<)’*■. 


n 9 .t 


- > 


Mean in FY9S 


.. 


2.S" . 


-1.3"' 


Mean in FY9 f 


3 i".. 


i 


-Yl"- 


Mean in FY93 


3.tv.. 


1 > 
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TABLE 12 



Percent of Institutions with a Budget Increase Compared 
With the Previous Year, 1991-1995 



Type of Institution 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Public Two-Year 


80 ".. 




55% 


“*3“-, 


(>3'<. 


Public Four- Year 


hO".* 


52 ".. 


Wm 


"S' 1 .. 


8 2 % 


Independent 


H3*o 


85" „ 


~9",. 




95° » 



.Vi/mv F.l-Kluw.is IWS. p 2 " 



way m 10 Mates (Lively 1095) as a way to reduce further 
waste in higher education. Thus. Louisiana must end reme- 
diation at four-year universities as a result of a federal de- 
segregation order: West Virginia considered a “warranty" 
program whereby high schools would guarantee their gradu- 
ates are ready for college; Arkansas and Tennessee consid- 
ered reducing remediation courses: Oklahoma. Virginia. 

Texas, and the city and state systems of New York consid- 
ered raising entrance requirements: and Nebraska and Wash- 
ington undertook studies to assess the extent of remedial 
education in their institutions. 

A third type of "waste." and perhaps the most troubling, is 
what the Wingspread Group ( 1993) calls the high cost of 
“weeding." The education system appears to be more “orga- 
nized to discourage students — to weed them out — than it is 
to cultivate and support" (p. 3). This practice is the opposite 
of the current claim that “all children can learn." While higher 
education has traditionally certified individuals to perform 
essential tasks (and thus has an important role to ensure that 
unqualified individuals are not certified), the practice of 
“weeding” tends to leave many individuals who can learn — 
given a different method of delivery or more time or more 
assistance — without benefit of further education. (And al- 
though the c harge to eliminate the waste of w eeding and 
remedial education appears counterintuitive, it does focus 
attention on society's need for higher education to c hange its 
assumptions about whom it is to sene and how.) 

Hut it is the cost of this benefit that is problematic. Figure 
i. although a complicated chart, displays the several trends 
that capture the pressures on stares, institutions, and fami- 
lies. While appropriations per ITK student rise and fall, ris- 
ing tuition increasingly fills the* gap created by higher cduc.i- 
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lion costs' rising faster than stales can support. The family's 
share of total higher education funding consequently in- 
creases. and the “family payment effort" — tuition as a per- 
cent of median household income — experiences the steepest 
increase. This situation lias enormous import for the political 
environment surrounding higher education as legislators and 
families question higher education's productivity and call for 
more efficient operations. 

Where to focus attention? States have chosen to focus 
attention on faculty effort. Why? At between 80 percent and 

FIGURE 1 

National Trends in Constant Dollar (HEPI-Adjusted) Appropriations, 
Tuition, Total Funding, Family Share of Total Funding, State Payment 
Effort, and Family Payment Effort, 1977-78 to 1995-96 
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90 percent of many institutional budgets, the portion of the 
instructional budget devoted to personnel is likely to reap 
the greatest — and perhaps most immediate — benefits. And 
tlie vast majority of the instructional budget concerns fac- 
ulty. It is not too far a leap to ask whether this substantial 
portion of the institutional budget can be more productive. 
This assumption is the genesis of the faculty workload pro- 
ductivity studies that swept the states in the late l9K0s and 
early 1990s. 

All ot these factors: 

. converge on a single point — unuvrsities and col- 
leges must become more effective managers of resot ares 
and redeploy faculty and staff time to meet needs more 
efficiently at a higher letvl of quality. lAsf most other 
resources are fixed, faculty and staff time is the only 
resource that can be changed stgni/ican fly to improve 
performance. Time becomes our most important fungi- 
ble resource (Vkwex 109S, p. 2(0. 

In hindsight, tin's emphasis may ha\e been, if not mis- 
placed, then poorly focused. Before judging the studies, 
however, we will need to appreciate the perceptual realities 
surrounding the push for studies of workload and the studies 
themselves. Then it w ill be possible to evaluate what would 
contribute to a better understanding of. and solutions for. 
higher education's "productivity problem." 




THE ROLE OF PERCEPTIONS 



As if tlu.* ec onomic pressures placet! on suites were not 
enough, legislators also hear negative comments about 
higher education Iron) their constituents, many of them 
powerful businesspeople. Their perceptions are largely of an 
enterprise broken, not irretrievably, but damaged or cosily 
or unresponsive. Some positive voices twist, of course, but 
they may seem self-serving or be dismissed or not believed. 
Increasingly, states' perceptions of higher education are 
colored by the growing belief that something needs fixing, 
somehow . The cry for studies of faculty workload is likely a 
symptom of the larger dissatisfaction with higher education. 

How Business Views Higher Education 

One can derive the business view of higher education from 
three sources: documents that business associations prepare 
to affect legislation or mold public opinion; tl ic media’s 
interviews with and articles about business leaders; and 
public forums about the future of higher education. 

W ithout a doubt, business relies on higher educ ation for 
much of its labor force, for tlu* basic researc h or technologi- 
cal developments that it can parlay into a worthy product, 
and for the* purchase of business services, but its criticism of 
higher education seems to be most virulent when it comes to 
the quality of future and current employees and when higher 
education is viewed as a consumer of public resource's, suc h 
as the* taxes businesses pay. 

Some find the quality of current college graduates cause 
for concern. The 1 ( W National Adult Literacy Survey (NAI.M. 
for example, found that “only about one-half of four- year 
graduates are able to demonstrate intermediate le\cls o! 
competence in each of the three areas (reading, writing, 
quantitative skills!" (cited in Plater I9 ( )\ p. 29). Moreover. 

SO. 3 percent of American-horn graduates of four-year col- 
leges were unable consistently to perform such tasks as cal- 
culating the change from s.VUO after buying a 0()-ccnt bowl 
of soup and a SI. OS sandwich (Wingspreail 19fH>. Such in- 
ability would, of course*, impact businesses immensely, either 
in terms of lost pioductivity or through the* increased cost of 
providing the* missing training themselves. 

An American hnpcniliiv. prepared by 10 business and 
higher education leaders, claims a “dangerous mismatc h” 
exists between w hat Americans need from higher education 
and w hat they are getting i Wingspread 199S). The report 




reviews the results of NALS and claims that there arc too 
many graduates who “cannot read and write very well, too 
many whose intellectual depth and breadth are unimpres- 
sive, and too many whose skills are inadequate in the face 
of the demands of contemporary life*" (p. 1). Further, “too 
much undergraduate education is little more than secondary 
school material — warmed over and reoffered at much higher 
expense, hut not at correspondingly higher levels of effec- 
tiveness” <p. The report urges institutions to tailor their 
programs and services to the needs of students, to publish 
explicit standards of entry and exit in terms of the knowl- 
edge, skills, and abilities that applicants and graduates will 
have, and to develop a required curriculum. 

How Legislatures View Higher Education 

Recent information from the National Conference of State 
Legislatures indicates that elected legislators are drawn pri- 
marily from the business sector and, to a lesser extent than 
perhaps was the norm in the past, the law. Since 19 7 6, the 
percent of legislators w ho are attorneys dec lined from 22.3 
percent to IS, 3 percent in 1993. The percent of legislators 
who come from the business sector (including real estate) — 
business owners, executives managers, business employees — 
also declined, from 30.8 percent in 1970 to 23.9 percent in 
1993. It is not surprising that state legislatures often express 
concerns similar to those expressed by the business sector — 
except they now are in a position to make decisions about 
funding and policy. 

A survey of higher education committee chairs and other 
influential legislators found that legislators’ views of higher 
education are influenced by constituents' complaints and the 
media, with Republicans paying greater attention to the for- 
mer and Democrats to the latter (Kuppert 1996). Personal 
experiences with higher education institutions 1 — as students, 
parents, or in some other capacity — count for a great deal in 
forming opinions about higher education, as do value judg- 
ments. which are stronger than empirical evidence to the 
contrary. This finding is reminiscent of the caution that one 
should “never underestimate the difficulty of changing false 
beliefs by facts” (Kosovsky 1990, p 239). 

As a result of budget concerns, many legislatures have 
begun pushing for higher education to pay greater attention 
to state priorities. The highest priorities named in the survey 






of legislators (Ruppert 1996) were teacher preparation (men- 
tioned by 88 percent of respondents), undergraduate educa- 
tion (86 percent), the improvement of K-J2 education (82 
percent), and job training and continuing education (79 per- 
cent); only 30 percent of respondents mentioned basic re- 
search. These results can be seen as an implicit criticism 
of — or at minimum a dissatisfaction with — higher educa- 
tion's current priorities as this group perceives them. 

legislators also have a “w idely shared perception that the 
costs of higher education are increasing at a rate higher than 
other public enterprises" (Ruppert 1996. p. 2 a). In conjunction 
with the growing population of college-age students many 
stales expect to face in the near future, legislators either "some- 
what agree” or "strongly agree" that solutions to the crisis of 
access can be found in electronic technology ( 100 percent), 
routing more students through community colleges (71 per- 
cent), requiring faculty to teach more (67 percent), and short- 
ening the time to degree ((r5 percent). A 1993 report by the 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
(NCIIKMS) found legislators' concerns were focused lesson 
how hard faculty work than on students' access to specific 
required courses, senior and full-time faculty, small classes 
with opportunities for frequent feedback and active learning, 
computing resources, and preferred majors. 

Republicans and Democrats view the sufficiency of fund- 
ing for higher education differently. Republicans are more 
likely to think that current funding is adequate to meet cur- 
rent needs (63 percent), while only 26 percent of Democrats 
think so. When asked whether the current level of funding is 
adequate to meet future needs. Republicans are more opti- 
mistic (33 percent agree) than Democrats ( IS percent agree). 
Thus, the balance of power in state legislatures — controlled 
by Democrats or Republicans — could affect the perception of 
adequate funding and the subsequent level of appropriations. 

legislators increasingly want to see the results of earlier 
appropriations, either in the form of reports on accountabil- 
ity, "report cards.” or performance indicators. Some 3-t states 
(Alaska. Arizona. Arkansas. California. Colorado. Connecti- 
cut, Florida. Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho. Illinois. Indiana, Kan- 
sas. Kentucky. Louisiana. Maryland. Massachusetts. Mich- 
igan, Minnesota. Missouri, New Jersey. New Mexico. New 
York, North Carolina. Ohio. Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee. Texas. Hah. Virginia, Washington, West Virginia. 
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W isconsin) now undertake some form of accountability re- 
porting. either hy the suite, by an institution, or by the 
higher education system. 

Forms of performance-based funding — that is. lying future 
funding to performance indic ators or the attainment of goals — 
are in place or planned (in whole or in pail) in I t states (Ari- 
zona, Arkansas. Colorado. Connecticut. Florida. Idaho, Ken- 
tucky. Minnesota. Missouri, Wbraska. Ohio, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas) (see Fayzell and Caruthers IW). hut 
approaches to performance-based funding are under discus- 
sion or have Ixvn partially implemented in many more states 
(including Massachusetts. New York. North Carolina, and 
Washington). It is likely that even more states are considering 
linking performance to funding, although they ha\e not yet 
developed details on how* to do so. 

However highly they mav value higher education, legisla- 
tors listen to voters. And voters have been interpreted as 
saying that "other priorities must take precedence over 
higher education" (Ruppcrt 1 ( )%, p. 9). This stance, com- 
bined with budget shortages, has resulted in the fiscal situa- 
tion discussed earlier. 



How the Public Views Higher Education 
What the general public thinks 

Always difficult to capture, the "public*" is easier to speak for 
than to actually Find and survey. The “public" — although some- 
what ill-defined, we all know who it is — perceives faculty as 
being unavailable to students, using aging lecture notes, and 
droning away to nearly empty lecture halls. Everyone has 
heard about — although no one knows who this fellow is — the 
faculty member mowing the lawn at midday, keeping irregular 
work hours, and ignoring social problems to pursue esoteric 
research projects. These stories may be apocryphal, but that 
makes them no less powerful in influenc ing public* opinion 
about higher education. 

but we need not rely solely on these stories to know what 
the public actually expects and thinks of higher education. At 
least for the general public of the IWO.s. the work of I fancy 
and Associates ( P;9 \). Harvey and Immervvahr ( IWSa, IWSb). 
and Immervvahr and Ilarvcv (1WS) is illuminating. Although 
"higher education enjoys a huge reservoir of public goodwill" 
(Harvey and Immervvahr funSb. p. 2). the public's knowledge* 
of higher education is limited. Put simply, the public believes 




th;il the* primary purpose of going to college i.s to gel ;i good 
job. the credent ia I is more valuable than the education, the 
quality of the experience depends on a student's motivation, 
and colleges could be operated more efficiently. The hypothe- 
sis is that this ignorance of higher education could mean that 
the public would not defend higher education from budget 
cuts (Haney and Associates 199-D. 

On tite other hand, the public is deeply concerned about 
rising tuition. “ Sticker shock' is a real phenomenon in the 
public's mind, and the public believes that costs arc escalating 
beyond the reach of the middle class" (1 larvey and I miner- 
wahr 1993b, p. iii). In fact, the "extent and depth of growing 
public anger about [rising tuition) is startling" (p. 13)* Over “*3 
percent think tuition is overpriced and not a good value for 
the money: (n percent worry that college is becoming too 
expensive for themselves or their children. 

A similar survey of California residents found that Cali- 
fornians were increasingly anxious about their ability to af- 
ford college (Immerwahr and Farkas 1993). Over "'3 percent 
of respondents felt that high school graduates should go to 
college "because in the long run, they’ll have better job pros- 
pects." yet 32 percent did not believe* that qualified students 
could go to college. They saw college prices as increasing 
faster than inflation (02 percent), leading 6t percent to sup- 
port a “fundamental overhaul” of California’s public college 
and university system. A follow-up survey lour veins later 
found that public anxiety had lessened somewhat, leading 
only -h percent to support an overhaul of California's higher 
education system (California Higher l* ducat ion 199“*). Hut the 
public was consistent in its view of higher education s pri- 
mary purpose: ~9 percent (up from *“3 percent) indicated that 
the most important goal of a college education is to give 
students “marketable skills." 

And sometimes the worst critics of higher education arc 
the disgruntled students who express their views to friends 
and family and the press. A history graduate, for example, 
wrote in the /.os Angeles Times (June l”\ 1991) about the 
“vast emptiness at the core of today's liberal arts education." 
These opinions of higher education may he the result of the 
“free-floating discontent" and cynicism of today's students 
(Atkinson and Tu/.in 1992). who are “willing to believe that 
professors are la/y. self-centered, contemptuous of students, 
and abusers of the tenure system" (p. 2^). Sia.li attitudes in 
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time become the “focused contempt of tomorrow's voters" 

(p. 27). 

In 199S, a telephone survey of Washington State residents 
found that one-third of respondents said they wanted to pur- 
sue more education for themselves; some 20 percent of re- 
spondents were actually planning to return to school (Flway 
Research 199S). And of those planning to return to school, 92 
percent thought they would be able to do so. For those with 
children, 91 percent expected their children to pursue educa- 
tion beyond high school; “M percent thought a college de- 
gree was necessary in today’s world. (In national surveys, 88 
percent of Americans believe that a high school diploma is 
no longer enough to qualify for a well-paying job Ibdgerton 
1993c].) Another national survey found that 81 percent of 
those surveyed thought that getting additional education was 
important for them to be successful at work (Dillman. Chris- 
tenson. Salant, and Warner 199s). Moreover. 50 percent of re- 
spondents aged tO— §9 and .55 percent of respondents aged 
1S-39 indicated that their employers had encouraged them to 
seek additional training. These findings indicate that much of 
the public appreciates the need for additional education — for 
both themselves and their children. 

Respondents to the Washington survey also indicated that 
a number of objectives were “somewhat important" or “very 
important”; training or retraining workers for needed occu- 
pations (93 percent), helping residents reach their full poten- 
tial (90 percent), creating a better quality of life in Washing- 
ton State (89 percent), providing education in basic skills not 
learned earlier (88 percent), and helping the state develop 
its economy OS* 7 percent). This information implies that tire 
public is deeply interested in its own and the state's wel- 
fare — what Daniel Yankelovitch terms a shift from idealism 
to pragmatism (Mdgerton 1993a) — and that higher education 
should also be deeply committed to the welfare of the pub- 
lic and its home state. 

Last. 81 percent in Washington State thought that paying 
taxes in the state entitled them to access to public pnstsec- 
ondary education. This expectation is tempered by the pub- 
lic’s growing pessimism; Yankelovitch found that 8™ percent 
of Americans surveyed felt that college costs are “rising at a 
rate that will put college out of reach of ordinary people" 
and “'9 percent felt that it is getting harder for average fami- 
lies to provide a college education for their children (Tdger- 
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ton l l W;i. p. t). Americans, m other words, believe that col- 
lege is “becoming more and more indispensable' — and loss 
and less within reach" <p. 0. This view presents a sobering 
problem lor both legislators and higher education: If the 
public’s need for higher education is denied, both elected 
officials and higher education institutions may feel the pub- 
lie's wrath. 

What leaders think 

A survey of various prominent leaders’’ (many drawn from 
business) in California found that the leaders were extremely 
knowledgeable about higher education, much more so than 
the general public (Immerwahr and Boese 1995). In fact, those 
who know a lot about higher education think it should “solve 
its own financial problems before seeking more help from 
gov ernment" ( Immerwahr and Harvey 1995. p. B2). In other 
words, higher education must "be prepared to make major 
changes to hold down escalating costs" < Immerwahr and 
Boese 1995. p. vii). 

A similar comparison of the opinions of the public and 
community leaders found the two groups to be “polar oppo- 
sites” in their understanding and evaluation of higher educa- 
tion’s performance (Harvey and Immerwahr 1995a). Leaders 
were generally more critical about the “declining quality of 
graduates . . . the decaying utility and value of university 
research . . . low faculty productivity . . . general misman- 
agement . . . land! higher education's financial problems, for 
which they show little sympathy" (p. h). Faculty, viewed as 
“underpaid altruists" by the public, come in for their share of 
criticism from leaders for teaching too little and not working 
hard enough. 

Many of the leaders interviewed in the California survey 
hold graduate degrees, and thus “the gap that long existed in 
the lev els of educational attainment between academics versus 
other leaders has narrowed . . . if not totally disappeared” 
(Wadsworth 1995, p. 15). Leaders are less sympathetic about 
the ament problems facing higher education and may be very 
critical. While the public worries about the cost of higher edu- 
cation to its families, leaders focus on the cost of higher educa- 
tion to the stale and, ultimately, the taxpayers. 

Heal anger is directed toward higher education, and that 
anger comes “principally from the* makers and shapers ol 
public policy — governors, legislators, regulators, heads of 
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public agencies" (Pew 19 ( M. p. hA ). These individuals be- 
lieve that colleges and universities “have become loo iso- 
lated from the economic pressures that are forcing most 
other American enterprises to rethink purpose and mission, 
to reduce scope by scaling back the size of their operations" 
(p. (>A). There are two reasons for this anger: a lack of ac- 
countability for funding and the inability of many graduates 
to be “effective workers or informed citizens" (p. 6AV file 
anger is also directed at faculty, who "openly disdain the 
opinions of others . . . land) who don’t work hard enough 
anyway, [enjoying! not just greater job security but better 
pay than most taxpayers'" (p. (>A). 

The danger is that although higher education enjoys “gen- 
uine respect, affection, and goodwill” (Haney and Immenvahr 
1993a, p. 2b), it is the purveyor of a “good" — the college cre- 
dential — that is necessary for entry to higher-paying jobs. The 
public and its leaders will exert more and more pressure to 
increase access to this necessary good, and thus higher educa- 
tion will likely face increasing financial pressures as well as 
increasing regulatory pressures. Higher education's “best de- 
fense against the threat of regulaioiy intrusion is a convincing 
demonstration that it can live lip to litsl promises" (p. 31 >. 

How Higher Education Views Its World 

I ligher education — and the people within its institutions — do 
not speak with one voice, and both critics and defenders are 
making themselves heard. 

Robert Zemsky is one critic who has been characterized as 
a practitioner of “tough love" for higher education, describing 
higher education as a “privileged class largely out of touch 
with the tough realities ol the 1990s, ” “blithely unaware of 
what worries most Americans: job security, obtaining ade- 
quate health care, and securing a safe retirement." and “obliv- 
ious to just how much and how fast the world is changing" 
(Zemsky 19%, pp. «S1^S2). 

Faculty groups arc also making themselves heard. A joint 
statement prepared by a group of faculty leaders from New 
York and California attributes public criticism of faculty work- 
loads to misunderstandings by “outsiders' who do not appreci- 
ate how universities operate” (R. Wilson 199". p. A12). The 
group blank- governing IkkiixIs and administrators if fatuity do 
not work hard enough, as it is their responsibility to establish 
clear exjx-ctations and to evaluate professors accordingly. Fac- 




ulty do support some changes in current practice, including ini- 
tiating post-tenure reviews, reevaluating how they spend their 
time, and increasing the use of new technologies. 

But it is Peter Kvvell ( 1994b) who has best captured the 
type of miscommunication evident in current conversations 
between those who are outside higher education and those 
who are inside. He tells a story of a faculty person who 
pleads that "you need to make them (meaning the legisla- 
ture) understand the damage they are doing," ancl later a 
legislator observes. “They still don't get it, do they?" (p. 80). 

In this environment, much is not “gotten.” Miscommuni- 
cation — when the message is not heard from the speaker s 
point of view — is rampant in the exchanges of faculty and 
legislators. In fact, the worlds of faculty and legislators are 
not just different, but radically different. Faculty believe that 
legislators “won't give us the money we need (and we know 
you have),” yet legislators respond that they simply do not 
have the money. Faculty charge legislators with sacrificing 
“quality by doing more with less.” yet legislators say that 
faculty need to change what they do. Faculty hear legislators 
claim that “faculty don't work hard enough." yet it is more 
likely that legislators mean that students are not getting what 
they need. Faculty hear legislators say they do not “trust 
faculty to do a good job. so we’ll run higher education our- 
selves.” yet legislators would really prefer higher education 
to take responsibility for what it does. Kwell argues that 
higher education needs to pay attention to what outsiders 
are saying without interpreting it as a personal attack or 
misinformed criticism, but as a sincere attempt to get higher 
education to attend to sev eral serious problems. 

Many insiders like to state that the 1 nited States is blessed 
with a higher education system that is the envy of the world. 
This statement, however, ignores that many believe higher 
education could do better and that having a vaulted reputa- 
tion does not protect one from external scrutiny or prevent 
the need for constructive criticism. In other words, although 
higher education's contributions in the past cannot be ignored 
and should not be diminished, it does not mean higher edu- 
cation is perfect and can avoid making needed changes. 

Two questions point out the different perspectives of 
higher education and its external constituents. The question 
most often asked within higher education is “How can soc i- 
ety lx* made to recognize and support the value of what we 
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do?" Hut the* question most often asked by legislators, em- 
ployers. parents, and students is "How ean higher education 
serve us better?" (Pew 19%a. p. 9). This tension is exacer- 
bated by (lie realization that many outside higher education 
already recognize and value what higher education does but 
that, as a society, we can no longer pay all of its bills. As for 
scr\ ice* higher education believes that it sen es the external 
work! admirably, providing just the sen ices it feels we need; 
the served, on the other hand, regard th e current senate to 
be less than adequate and w ant more and or different ser- 
vices. I 'mil the parties find some way to fully communicate 
and understand the opposing points of view, the cross talk 
may continue, to everyone's ultimate frustration. 

The I^sh for Faculty Workload Studies 

Taken together, the stales' budget crises, higher education's 
own rising costs, and the growing perception of business, 
legislators, and the public that higher education needs to 
improve its productivity led inexorably to the first calls for 
studies of faculty workload. This gathering of forces: 

. . Its lln'l end {( i the public perception o f the collegiate 
( ampns a : s a place of sanctuary, a place tehere rallies 
other than the purely financial might prerail. . . . What- 
ever their claims to a special calling, these institutions 
are tin different, no better, no Ioniser exempt front pnh- 
lic si rntiny (Pew I‘)9t. p (>A). 

At the same time, the public press produced a number of 
scathing books about higher education and. in particular, a 
greedy and lazy professorial (e.g.. D’Souza 1991; Huber 199J; 
Smith 1 W(); Sykes l ( )tt,S>. W hile those in higher education may 
not have read these publications, a grow ing number of critics 
who increasingly could be found among state legislators and 
the federal government did. The situation was ripe for stale 
action, and. in response, sevetal states undertook studies of 
faculty workload. The next section rev ievv the studies and 
their findings. 
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RECENT STUDIES AND THEIR RESULTS 



States and systems that undertook studies of faculty workload 
or productivity often began such efforts in an ebullient spirit 
and finished in some discouragement. Studying what faculty 
do and pioduce involves many challenges, and changing 
what they do and produce is even more difficult. Suffice it to 
sav that faculty workload was not the solution to the states' 
need for improved productivity from its institutions, but it 
would require a number of faculty workload studies to make 
it clear. 

Studies of Faculty Workload 
Definitions of faculty workload 

Faculty workload is commonly defined as time spent on pro- 
fessionally appropriate activities, although in other contexts, a 
faculty member would refer to "workload” as duties assigned 
or completed. Time is a constrained resource, as a day has 
only so many hours for fulfilling one's personal, family, and 
career obligations. Thus, the locus on faculty time may not 
be a suitable substitute for a measure of productivity, but it 
does capture the choices made by — and implicit values of — 
faculty in allocating this precious resource. 

Three measures of interest are usually used to assess fac- 
ulty workload. First is the total number of hours faculty work 
per week in the fulfillment of their current jobs. Second — of 
interest to legislators — is the number of hours spent each 
week teaching or on instruction-related activities. Actual 
teaching is usually specifically defined as that time spent in 
the classroom, which is a subset of all related instructional 
activities, defined as preparing for class, correcting papers, 
grading, advising, and even research related to preparing 
classroom lectures or assignments. Third is the* number of 
hours spent each week on research or other scholarly ac tivi- 
ties. Sometimes this information is reported in terms of 
hours, at other times as percent of total effort. In any case*, 
studies of faculty workload vary substantially by state and 
institution, yet they \ ield largely similar results. (Some states, 
such as Texas, have defined "workload" in terms of semester 
credit hours generated, which may be more appropriately 
termed a measure of productivity.) 

Several caveats about faculty workload are in order, how- 
ever. before reviewing these studies. Different studies use 
different definitions for similar terms (teaching may mean 
nnlv direct classroom instruction in one study hut include 
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several support activities in another), so direct comparisons 
of results arc not possible. NCIIHMS has worked on the de- 
sign of a national database with common definitions of terms, 
which will go far toward solving some of the problems with 
current studies and data. But this design is not yet in place, 
so current data will have to suffice. It is also important to 
understand that these studies used different methods of col- 
lecting data: some from sell -reports and others from an ad- 
ministrative database, some that used a sample of faculty and 
others that used all faculty, some using one-time data and 
others using longitudinal information. (For a thorough review 
of research methodologies and cautions, see Yuker 198 i.) 
These conditions could place in question any one set of re- 
sults. but they could also make consistencies even more in- 
teresting. given the disparity between studies. 

Review of state studies 

Numerous studies have collected data on faculty effort. At 
least three major efforts to collect data have been national in 
scope (Aslin. Korn, and Dev 1991; t’.S. Dept, of F.ducation 
1990, 199s). Since 1990. over Is states and a number of sys- 
tems ha\e completed studies of faculty workload. (Individ- 
ual institutions or systems might also have completed stud- 
ies. but those studies are not included in this review.) The 
appendix contains an annotated list of these studies. While 
the m;r lty of studies occurred in the late 1980s and early 
1990s. leporiing requirements continue to keep faculty 
workload on the legislative agendas of many states. 

Study jindi wg s 

'table 13 presents the data on total hours spent per week on 
all activities. Whatever the type of institution, faculty seem to 
work over t(> hours per week at their jobs and often exceed 
30 hours per week. The figures decline substantially, how- 
ever, when the measure is hours spent in the classroom (sec 
table 1 i). While the figures vary by institutional mission, state, 
and year, the national data from the I'.S. Department of Kdu- 
catinn ( 1901 ) average a low of 6.6 hours per week at research 
institutions, eight hours at doctoral institutions, and 10.3 hours 
at comprehensive institutions. The figures in< rease substan- 
tially w hen the* measure is percent of time spent on instruc- 
tional activ ities (sec table 13). variously defined. While the 
definition likely impacts -percent ol lime." faculty appear to 





TABLE 13 

Total Hours per Week Spent in All Activities 



Type of Institution 


Total Hours 
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TABLE 14 

Average Weekly Classroom Hours 



State (Year of Report) 


Institutional Mission 


Average Weekly 
Classroom Hours 


t'.Y Dept, oi Kducatic m 


Research 
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( 199 i . using 19S“ data t 


D< moral 


g.o 




Comprchcnsiv e 


lu.s 


California Mate l niversitv ( 199m 
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1 l.u 


Virginia ( 199 1 ) 


Rescan, h Doctoial 


19. U 




Comprehensive 


13.U 


Ari/c ma < 1992 » 


Resea r h 


H.2 




Dt id oral 
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Minnesota < 1992) 


Research 


9.9 




Mate l Diversities 
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Washington ( 199 1 ) 


Research 


~.l 
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spend hall or more of iheir time on various instructional 
activities. 

One of the lew longitudinal studies of faculty workload sur- 
veyed faculty at DePaul l ’niversitv in i9<X(i and 1992. and 
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found that the* percent of lime devoted to teaching and pre- 
paring courses declined (from t8,2 percent to tO.^ percent). 
Further, the faculty thought- it desirable to spend even less 
time on these activities, or 38." percent of their time. While 
data from the l : .S. Department of Education (1990. 1993) are 
not longitudinal, the findings indicate that the percent of time 
laculty spent on teaching-related activ ities declined from 36 
percent in fall 198" to 3a. 3 percent in fall 1992. 



TABLE 15 

Percent Effort on Instruction 



Study (Year 


Percent of Effort on 




of Report) 


Instruction 


Instruction Includes: 


St NY < 1990) 


S2 0” <i 


Teaching and preparation 


Uli< >de Island ( loss i 


"0 ()’ .. 


"Insimi tional nutlets" 


\I( >ntan.i < 1990) 


r vs. 


Instruction, course development, 
advising 


California State 
t niveiMtv < 1990) 


id.D-. 


leaching, advising. paperwork 


t '.s. 1 )cpt . of rdik ation 
( 1991. using 19ST data > 


so.ir,, 


leaching, adv ising, 
siipei v ising Mudent.s. 
grading, preparing classes, 
developing curricula 


| I'.s. Dept of ITiui ation 
» 1993. using 1992 data > 


3 


Teaching, advising, 
supervising students, 
grading, preparing classes, 
(.lev eloping curricula 



These data, however difficult to compare precisely, allow 
a few modest conclusions. First, faculty members' effort on 
instruction or instruction-related activities varies by insti- 
tutional mission (see table 16). Generally, faculty at two- 
year colleges teach more (or expend a greater percent of 
their time on instructional matters) than faculty at liberal 
arts institutions, who teach more than faculty at comprehen- 
sive institutions, who teach more than faculty at research, 
doctoral institutions. The differences in percent of time spent 
teaching by faculty rank are less striking (table 16) but can 
be characterized bv full professors* allocating a smaller per- 
cent of time to teaching activities than associate professors, 
who spend less time leaching than assistant professors, who 








spinel less lime teaching than instructors or other faculty 
types. List, the time spent on research scholarship activities 
(see table P) is also different by institutional mission, with 
faculty at research institutions spending more of their time on 
research activities (approximately 30 percent) than faculty at 
other types of institutions, with faculty at liberal arts and two- 
year colleges spending 8 percent and 3 percent of their time 
on research, respectively. 

TABLE 16 

Percent of Time Spent on Teaching by Institutional 
Mission and Facultv Rank 





Percent Effort 


By Type of Institution 
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In MWJ-90. a nationwide survey of faculty w as used to 
develop a set of national norms based on then-existing pat- 
terns of facultv work < Astin. Korn, and Dev 1 OP 1 ). These 
norms, which provided a ba sis against which results from 
state studies could he compared (see table IS), revealed that 
half the professorial in public universities and four-year col- 
leges taught fiv e to eight hours or nine to twelv e hours per 
week, respectively. Further, approximately half of (he profes- 
sorial at both types of institutions spent fiv e to twelve hours 
per week preparing for teaching but only one to four hours 
per week advising students. On the other hand, two-think of 
the professorial spent one to four hours per week on commit- 
ices. and three -fourths of the professorial spent fewer than 
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Percent of Time Spent on Research by 
Institutional Mission 



Type of Institution 


Percent Effort 


Public Research 


JO".. 


Plicate Research 


y.y'» 


Public 1 )< Ktoral 


7 


Private Doctoral 


7 ""i, 


Public Comprehensive 


! I* 1 .. 


Private ('.oinprehcnsiU' 


m . 


Liberal Ails 




Public Two-Year 


T'.. 
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lour hours per week on administrative duties. Research and 
scholarly writing showed greater variahililv among institutional 
tvpes. however; one-ihird of the faculty at public four-year 
colleges speni one lo lour hours per week on research, hut 
(acuity at public universities were e\enl> distributed across 
several lime categories. These figures help to put the results 
(mm the separate state studies into context and to confirm 
that, despite a number of (juestions about methodologies used 
m these studies, their results seem to be in line with the na 
lional norms. 

Conclusions from state studies 

If one common conclusion ran he drawn from these studies, it 
is that faculty work long hours. In fact, a body ol research doc - 
uments the stress experienc ed 1>\ facullv caused by the de- 
mands of both work and family (Dcy I9 ( )t; Dua 100 u Cimelch. 
I.ovnch. and W ilke* 198 p or by being overextended, w ith too 
many interesting projects or obligations (1 lampel 100S). 

I ndoubtedly. the vast majority of faculty work hard at their 
jobs, as currently designed. The question is whether they are 
spending tlicir time on activities that rellcct institutional and 
state priorities. Many state's would answer that they are not. in 
terms of state responses, however, studies of faculty workload 
have resulted in lew legislative actions. In Ohio, for example, 
the legislature mandated a 10 percent increase in undergradu- 





ate teaching. In West Virginia, the legislature demanded that 
faculty productivity exceed the average faculty productivity 
of similar institutions by 10 percent. In Florida, the legislature 
passed the 12-hour rule: "Hach full-time equivalent leaching 
faculty member at a university who is paid wholly from state 
funds shall teach a minimum of 12 classroom contact hours 
per week." (1‘xceptions could he granted for other assign- 
ments. however ) In Maryland, legislative language directed 
the number of courses to lx* taught, which differed according 
to campus mission. In Colorado, institutions adopted policies 
requiring faculty to spend 30 hours per week (at Colorado 
State) or t() percent of their time (at the University of Colo- 
rado) on teaching and teaching-related activities. 

The majority of legislative responses have involved initiat- 
ing. continuing, or expanding the requirement to report fac- 
ulty members' instructional effort. A survey prepared for the 
Slate Higher Kducalion Executive Officers (SHKHO) found 
that 21 states had some mandate for minimum faculty work- 
load or for the reporting of faculty workload (sec table 19) 
(Hauke 199 1 ). The majority of stales require reporting of 
instructional effort, perhaps in an attempt to focus attention 
on an activ ity it wants to increase. An update on stale activ i- 
ties found that the number of states requiring reports of fac- 
ulty effort rose to 23. 

One can interpret this lack of legislative action in two 
ways. Hither legislatures are loathe to legislate in this area, or 
they are hopeful that with continued legislative pressure — 
such as through the requirement of reporting — institutions 
vv ill address productivity issues on their own. and with better 
results. Legislatures may he aware that workload is a com- 
plex and highly charged issue and that a simple, legislatively 
mandated solution will therefore not work. Their patience 
may be si tort -lived and the need to have institutions actively 
work on appropriate changes ever more essential, however. 

Studies of Faculty Productivity 
Definitions of faculty productivity 

One might conclude, perhaps correctly, that the real question 
hiding behind the effort to understand how faculty spend their 
time is how productive faculty are. The two words — workload 
and productivity — should not he confused, although they are 
commonly used interchangeably. Workload traditionally cap- 
tures how time is spent, while productivity is a measure* of 
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TABLE 18 

National Norms for Percent of Faculty Effort 



Hours per Week 


AU 


Public 


Public 4-Year 


Public 2-Year 


Institutions 


Universities 


Colleges 


Colleges 


Scheduled Teaching 










None 


9.3 


0.9 


0.2 


0.2 


1-4 


-'2. 


12.2 


3.0 


2 2 


3-8 


29.2 
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3.1 
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wlul is produced with that lime. f ; aailly note, quite coned ly, 
that tiie percent ol time spent on select activities or the num- 
ber of hours spent in the classroom is not a valid measure of 
their productivity t Cooper and I lensle\ 1993*. One can work 
long hours and be unproductive, and one can be extremely 
productive with modest expenditures of time. Hie confusion 
with regard to terms may he cxaeerbaled by the lack of mea- 
sures of productivity, giving rise to the predilection to use 
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measures of workload, however dubitable ihcy may he. I 'mil 
good measures of productivity are available, il is not likely 
that the focus on workload will wane. 

Despite these caveats, the two words share some charac- 
teristics. Both are difficult to define, and both suffer from 
changing values: What was valued in terms of what was 
produced in the past may not be what is valued today. 

Our understanding of productivity 

faculty productivity bus traditionally been defined as ‘research 
productivity." or the number of publications produced in a 
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TABLE 19 

States with Mandates to Report Faculty Workload 



No Mandate (27) 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arkansas 

('afit'orma 

Colorado 

! )claw arc 

Georgia 

I law aii 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Mann* 

Michigan 

Mism uin 

Montana 
Ncbiaska 
\e\ ada 

\i*w Hampshiic 
New Jersey 
NcW Y< >1 k 
North Carolina 
North l )aki >ta 
< )klahi ima 
South Dakota 
’Icnncssee 
Vermont 
\ irginia 
\\ y< lining 
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Mandate from Higher 
Education Authorin' (7) 

Arizona 
Illinois 
low a 

Mississippi 
< )regon 
Rhode Island 
Wisconsin 
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Mandate from 
State Legislature (17) 

Ariz.t >na 

< '.onnoct kui 

Florida 

Indiana 

kentm. ky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

New Mexico 

( )hio 

IVnnsy I\ ania 
South ( .arohna 
lex. is 
l tali 

Washington 
West \ irginia 



year or a lifetime. This area of study has a long and creditable 
history (see Creswell l‘),S5 lor a review ). We know, for in- 
stance. dial faculty research productivity is tied to institutional 
mission, the environment of the host department, the avail- 
ability of research -oriented colleagues, training in a tradition 
of research as a graduate student, and spending time on re- 
search activities t Rent ley and Blackburn 1990; Blackburn and 
Lawrence 1995; I lekelman. Zyzanski. and Fiocke 1995). More 
over, some evidence suggests the existence ol ’’stratification" 
or. more colloquially, an “invisible* college" that influences the 
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publication of scientists trainee! at or working in influential 
institutions (McNamee and Willis J99-t). That study of publica- 
tion patterns in leading journals of chemistry, economics, 
philosophy, and sociology between I960 and 1 98s indicates 
that only a lew prestigious academic institutions were repre- 
sented in the journals studied. 

A study of faculty productivity — defined as publications — 
^jiuI pa\ found the relationship was stronger in departments 
"with strong norms emphasizing research and disciplines with 
scientific paradigms (Konrad and Pfeffer 1990). In another 
study of faculty productivity — again defined as publications — 
and cost, new faculty and higher-cost faculty explained oi 
percent of the \ariance in production of publications (Noble, 
(ay ns. and kaury 1992). These studies lend to support the tru- 
ism that research is more prevalent, supported, and rewarded 
in institutions that emphasize it. more particularly in research 
and doctoral institutions, and that it is performed by young 
scholars and the more experienced faculty who have found 
success and or personal reward in its performance. But as 
others noted in the earlier section on the dismal condition of 
much current research, this is productivity defined as numeri- 
cal analysis, with the quality of the research presumed by 
having reached publication in a peer-reviewed journal. 

.Some attempt has been made to investigate the assertion 
that being a good researcher complements a faculty member's 
teaching ability. A sample of over i.OOO faculty from a variety 
of institutions found that faculty in the social sciences were 
the only group w here consistent though modest relationships 
existed between the number of published articles and an in- 
structors effectiveness (Centra 1983). Nor did it find support 
for a 'general ability” factor, with the conclusion that the rela- 
tionship between performance in the two areas is either non- 
existent or too modest to conclude that one enhances the 
other (Centra 1983). A later study that discussed common 
causes of research and teaching skills such as academic rank, 
general ability, personality, and amount of time spent on 
research found, on average, a very small positive association 
between research productivity and teaching effectiveness, as 
assessed by students (Feldman 198"). In any case, it would 
appear that the issue of w hether pursuit ol an active research 
agenda enhances leaching effectiveness must continue to be 
studied. In the meantime, the belief that research enhanc es 
teaching seems a pow erful one. 

ria 
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But if research productivity at least lias a methodology, 
teaching productivity has little discemable literature or method- 
ology. In fact, the struggle to develop measures of productivity 
related to an institution's instructional mission has been difficult 
Ixxause of a lack of understanding of the outcomes of teach- 
ing in any other means than student credit hours or degrees 
granted. Both, one would hope, may stand in for students’ 
actual learning, but neither is directly tied to the amount or 
quality ol students' learning. 

Instead, the emerging emphasis on teaching has ftxtised 
on the development and refinement of the “teaching portfo- 
lio.” about which research and evaluation studies are Incom- 
ing available (see Centra 199-4: Murray 199S). The portfolio, 
and other forms of assessing iiow well faculty teach such as 
peer review of teaching, should provide a means to evaluate 
the quality of teaching and may, with some thoughtfulness, 
tackle the question of its productivity as well. Further research 
on teachers’ competencies (e.g.. Smith and Simpson 199S) and 
evaluation of teaching using a talent development model (e.g.. 
Sadowski and Hess 199-4) will help build a base of knowledge 
with w hich to better understand a teacher's excellence and 
productivity. In the meantime, it should be remembered that 
no consensus currently exists about what constitutes high- 
quality teaching (Blackburn and Lawrence 1995). 

A way to assess productivity as it relates to that portion of a 
faculty memlxT's assignment called “service” is also needed. In 
one survey, faculty were asked their definitions of public ser- 
vice. generally defined as using faculty expertise to address so- 
cietal needs for the benefit of the public (Schombcrg and 
Farmer 199-4). Service has been defined as “work that draws 
upon one's professional expertise and is an outgrowth of one's 
academic discipline. In fact, it is composed of . . . teaching and 
research but directed toward a different audience" (Flman 
199 i. p. ^2). Regional accreditation processes could be a valu- 
able means for changing existing methods of faculty evalua- 
tion (F.lman 199 t) — and perhaps workloads and rewards, as 
well. We will need to pay attention to developing appropriate 
measures — w hether quantitative or qualitative — that help cap- 
ture the variants of public service for the various disciplines 
and what “productive" service might be. 

\s productivity in teaching and service is defined, some of 
the lessons from the extensive literature on research productiv- 
ity should lx* remembered. We know that productivity in re- 




search can lx* different for faculty from different groups, more 
particularly for minorities and women (see Konrad 1991 ). 
Moreover, we must expect productivity to wax and wane as 
faculty careers mature, talents are developed, and individuals 
adjust to different needs and family circumstances. Productivity 
cannot lx j linear, and it may take different forms over time. 

Last, interviews with faculty underscored their profession- 
alism and their commitment to "be the best they can be" 
(Massy and Wifger 199s, p. 19). Faculty care about their pro- 
ductivity but characterize it as maximizing research and pub- 
lications. They are as efficient and effective as possible, and 
many work long hours, but the demands of research often 
mean that teaching is "satisficed" (doing enough to meet a 
standard of quality). And faculty view productivity as syn- 
onymous with results, not the ratio of outputs to inputs, as 
an economist would, 'finis, improving productiv ity for these 
faculty means increasing outputs rather than producing the 
same or greater output at lower cost. These findings confirm 
that faculty do care about productivity and work hard to 
produce it. but that they value research productivity highly 
and instructional productivity to a lesser extent. 

Problems with Workload and Productivity 

As might he obvious, the current focus on faculty workload 
and productivity has numerous problems. Measures of work- 
load can capture only buir faculty time is spent, not how 
well it is spent. Faculty do not regard measures of workload 
with confidence, nor do they often comprehend the real 
concerns hiding behind the focus on contact hours. Thus, 
current measures of workload tend to capture how faculty 
work has been described traditionally (e.g.. teaching, re- 
search. service) and not what states might prefer to result 
from the efforts of faculty. Legislators for their part rarely 
articulate tlu* need to focus more on students, instead talk- 
ing about faculty's "spending more time in the classroom." 
When studies reveal that faculty spend a small number of 
hours in the classroom, the normal legislator is appalled, 
and no amount of explaining about the many hours spent 
on other activities appears to change this opinion. 

Moreover, measures of productivity have yet to he devel- 
oped in any area except for research productivity. And even 
in this area, the chosen measure does not evaluate the qual- 
ity of the research produced, except to rely on peer review 
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as the harbinger of quality research. Ways to capture pro- 
ductivity in leaching and service are an important, yet miss- 
ing, component of measuring productivity. 

"Productivity problems are often rooted in a confusion 
about the ultimate objective (of higher education 1 and a lack 
of clarity about the ultimate customer" (Heydinger and Sim- 
sek 1992. p. 15) — true of both workload and produeii\ itv. 
None of our current measures of workload or productivity 
are clear about the ultimate objective and customer: Where is 
the student to he found in “hours spent teaching" and “num- 
ber of publications per year"? 

But one cannot hope for a change in focus away from fac- 
ulty workload and productivity. A recent report urged col- 
leges and universities to define and measure faculty produc- 
tivity (Commission on National Investment 199“’). I’ntil better 
measures and better approaches are developed for gathering, 
understanding, and interpreting information about what fac- 
ulty do and how well they do it. however, current measures 
of workload and productivity will likely be retained. They are 
both symptom and cause of our inability to analyze accu- 
rately the real problems that face us. 

The last two sections attempt to provide a greater focus 
on issues relating to productivity. The next one discusses 
harriers to change, and the final one presents a number of 
approaches that hav e greater potential for improving pro- 
ductivity and performance in higher education than the cur- 
rent focus on fatuity workload. 
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If' focusing on faculty workload is not a useful solution to 
higher education’s problem of productivity, what is? \nd if 
states are serious about encouraging institutions to improve 
productivity, what would be a more useful focus? But before 
answers to these questions can be made clear, it is important 
to ask what other barriers exist to improving faculty or insti- 
tutional productivity. I'or in the identification of barriers, 
possible solutions cannot Ik* far In-hind 

Perhaps the line from the ’Togo'' cartoon strip lias been 
overused, but it is apt in our situation, and so we will use it 
again: "We have met the enemy and he b us." The enemy is 
within us. and it is the assumptions, beliefs, and traditions that 
limit our ability to think differently. This section presents an 
overview of several beliefs that are so common as to lx* truths, 
so ingrown as to be permanent. But these beliefs are neither 
truths nor permanent. And they must be seen for what they 
are ’if we are to go beyond them, to solutions. 

The Teaching Paradigm 

The* lallaev many operate under is that leaching equates 
with lec turing and that the c lassroom is the only place* 
where learning occurs. Both beliefs are dangerous in that 
they will likely impede our ability to redesign a very differ- 
ent tv pc of higher educ ation in the future. And this belief is 
not the province oiTacultv alone: It is held by many legisla- 
tors w ho think that regulating contact hours or lime spent In 
faculty in the classroom will actually have an effect on the 
qualitv or amount of students' learning. 

We know that the traditional lecture is ineffective*, and now. 
with the* advent of tec hnologies that allow students' access to 
education on a large scale, the lec ture mav lx* inefficient as 
well. It presumes that information may be passed I mm one 
person to the* next by mere telling, which ignores current re- 
search on students’ learning styles, the impc ulancc ol active* 
learning, and w hat information is. Information is not static hut 
dvnamic. il is not "content' — as in (he content ol education to 
he passed from teacher to .student — but it provides "order . . . 
prompts growth . . . land! defines what is alive - (Wheatley 
IWJ. j). HU). 

Moreover, teaching often occ urs with no sign that students 
have learned anything as a result. In fact, higher education 
lias often cmphasi/cd its elite function I >v placing the ivspnn 
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sibility for learning on the student. allow ing faculty to say "I 
taught, but they did not loam." 

We must "move away from the concept of instruction as 
inextricably linked to hours in class" (Brinkman 1992, p. 29). 
We know that students learn more from their peers than from 
their interactions with faculty (Astin 1993). This belief will be 
difficult to give up, as it is most prevalent among those who 
have assumed that the only valuable learning (that which 
higher education promotes and certifies) occurs in class- 
rooms. not in such environments as the workplace or from 
life experiences. 

Tile gains in productivity resulting from information tech- 
nology will be limited by the "view that learning occurs only 
when student and teacher are together in a classroom*’ (Brink- 
man 1992. p. 29). The tradition of "teaching as talking" and 
“learning as listening" contributes to a "sticky" production func- 
tion that holds our conception of What level of productivity is 
possible to the current productivity of traditional instruction 
(Zemsky and Massy 1993). Faculty are reluctant to view tech- 
nology as a way to substitute capital for labor and thus im- 
prove the productivity of students* learning (Massy and Zem- 
sky 1993); with a "sticky" view of the production of learning, 
technology will be an "add-on" cost and will not help institu- 
tions improve productiv ity. Hvidence of the "sticky" function of 
our current leaching assumptions is that when student en- 
rollments are varied, the number of faculty vary closely, indi- 
cating that universities actually have very similar assumptions 
about the productivity of the faculty student relationship 
(Olson 1 99a). 

The classroom lecture tends to encourage the perception 
that faculty are the penultimate experts and that students are 
best advised to sit passively and lake notes that capture the 
v iews of the person behind the lectern. Given the rapid ex- 
pansion of information made available through the Internet, 
faculty increasing!} recognize that they cannot, and need not. 
be experts in a held. 

Further, teachers who lecture, albeit in a most impressiv e 
and stimulating manner, are still practicing active learning onlv 
for themselves; students tend to receiv e their words mostly 
passively. The traditional lecture (ends to keep both faculty 
and students in bondage to a mode! of education that will 
serve neither particularly well in the future. 



Measuring Inputs 

Ir is a truism of measurement that we measure what we ean. 
not what we ought. Afterward, our measures take on the pa- 
tina of respectability, of capturing important relationships 
whether tlicv do so or not. In the past, higher education has 
been prone to define quality in terms of a number of inputs — 
the number of full-time facultv. the number of books in the 
library, the numl>er of students in a class, for example. These 
items can lx* easily counted and are sufficiently reasonable to 
seem to stand for some sort of quality. 

We have measured such time-related inputs as credit 
hours, the number of weeks in a semester, and the amount 
of contact between students and faculty, and we have taken 
them for some sign of quality. The Carnegie course unit — a 
proxy for measuring students' learning — presumes that one 
learns "in proportion as one sits in the presence of a faculty 
member for ls-week periods” (Pew 1992a. p. (SA). Once 
again, these things are easier to measure than what all the 
credit hours and all the weeks in all the semesters were de- 
signed to promote — students' learning. 

Of course, faculty have traditionally had the responsibility 
for assessing whether students ha\e met the course's objec- 
tives anil for grading their perlormance. While this s\ stem 
has worked well for many years, it is increasingly under at- 
tack by disgruntled employers who want to know what grad- 
uates know and are able to do and by members of the pub- 
lic who see college graduates who do not appear to pos- 
sess college-level skills. (And in an environment of con- 
straint'll resources, asking how much the state or individual 
is getting for its appropriation or tuition is increasingly 
likely.) It is not simply a case of questioning faculty judg- 
ment. but of seeking some sort ol external v alidation of 
those judgments in terms employers ean understand and 
taxpayers ean see. 

but “ean measures of learning be devised that are readily 
understood and accepted both within the academy and in so- 
ciety generally' What troubles those who pose [this question! 
is the academy's insistence that measurement is next to impos- 
sible" (Pew 199(>a. p. R Measurement may clearly be difficult, 
but solv mg difficult problems is the sine qua non ol manv able 
rescan hers. The ilaim that measurement is impossible does 
not ring true; ii sounds peevish. 
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/ refuse to heliere that a community that bus learned 
hole to measure the distance to the farthest galaxies 
and to predict the outcomes of elec lions before they 
occur can deem it impossible to determine the quality 
and (giant ity of its own principle products^ I .an, non hen* 
1W, p. ! 1 ). 

The Tyranny of Time 

We currently believe that time spent is some close approxi- 
mation of ‘learning acquired. It is not the “lime-on-task" that 
researchers find correlates to achievement. It is, however, the* 
presumption that credit hours, contac t hours, quarters, and 
semesters are the only blocks of time within which students 
may learn (sec O lianion IWS). These* concepts oi time are 
tyrannous, because they mold our current structures in ways 
that arc* convenient for the* organization, and are comfortable 
and known for those within the* organization, but may be 
inadequate for students. 

Muc h of the reform of the K-12 system has been an at- 
tempt to move* the system away from "seal time” and ‘(.ar- 
neeje units" toward Incusing on students' iearnini*. These 
time units did not varv even though learning varied, hut we 
are moving now toward a system where learning i s held 
c onsinnt and time w ill v ary. 

The Problematic faculty 

Two aspec ts of faculty life arc important to remember, first, 
while* main in the external environment view faculty as hi$»lil\ 
autonomous, faculty may haw little* ac tual power ov er suc h 
areas as contact hour requirements, registration systems, c lass- 
room assignments, equipment purchases and assignment for 
use. acc reditation standards. lnidj*elin,u. and the* dc*ployment of 
resources. Second. the* provision of a modern education is a 
highly cooperative venture*, depending on the* joint efforts ol 
other faculty, administrators, stall, librarians and student ser- 
vice* personnel. I one! and housing services, ground cTevvs. and 
protective seiv ices, faculty do not act alone* in the eflort to 
educate* studc*nis. 

Therefore. foe u*'in,L» on individual f.icullv as i liaiu*e aj»rnts 
mav not he sufficient — which is not to sa\ tii.it individual 
lacullv arc* powerless oi pool loaders. tor the icvcrsc is true*. 
Two examples. however, illustrate tile* point. The* National 
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Science Foundation spent millions of dollars on awards to 
individual family members to improve individual courses at 
individual institutions. In tlx* IWJs, IBM spent additional 
millions funding more than 3,000 indix idual faculty projects. 
While both agencies meant well, neither program achieved 
results beyond the individual classroom. Clearly, making 
change in an individual classroom benefits the students 
within it. and thus these efforts are no* failures. Hut Ixnb 
agencies intended their ef forts to be more wide-ranging. 

These examples illustrate two points. First, the predilec- 
tion to blame faculty for everything wrong in higher educa- 
tion may he both misplaced and short-sighted, for it is nei- 
ther true nor conducive to encouraging collaboration on 
appropriate solutions. Faculty make attractive targets, and 
increasingly “others blame faculty members for the real or 
perceived shortcomings of our colleges" (Lovett 1W\ p. 

Hi). But targeting all faculty with the qualities exhibited hv 
only a few or blaming the entire profession for all the prob- 
lems experienced by their institutions is not the way to en- 
courage collaborative problem solving. 

Second, faculty arc partners in a system, and it is well to 
remember that systems comprise interconnected and inter- 
dependent parts, each part affecting others in ways that are 
sometimes difficult to predict. Faculty arc not alone respon- 
sible for everything that takes place in an institution; they 
play a significant role, hut so do all the other members of 
the organization — administrators, staff, and students. Rather 
than make one member responsible for everything, perhaps 
excryone needs to feel responsible for the success oi tlx* en- 
tire enterprise. 
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Market Competition 

Tile perception lias been that higher education has had a 
near-monopoly on the provision of postsecondary education 
and of xvidelv accepted credentials. With tlx* increase in po- 
tential educational customers, the emerging Information su- 
pcrhighxxay. and businesses' grnxving dissatisfaction xx ith (he 
quality of our graduates, however, has come the* development 
of a nexx market for educational services and the means for 
satisfying 1 1 lose nexv needs and customers. *’l nfettered by the 
traditions of the academy." these nexv prox iders are prepating 
sen ices and materials that appeal to learners — young and old 
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alike — who are- "accustomed to shopping' lor the services 
they seek" (Pew 1990a, p. 3k Bostsccondary education is mak- 
ing the transition to a commodity rather than a public good. 

Some of these new educational providers will he created 
by for-profit entities, and others — such as the IBM Global 
Campus and the Western Governors Gnivcrsity — will use ex- 
isting courses and services from traditional institutions that 
arc appropriate for distance delivery. "Virtual" universities 
will continue to proliferate as this new market evolves and 
new entrants attempt to capture a niche within it. 

If higher education does not recognize that it will face un- 
precedented competition — not from a traditional four-year 
college but from an entity held together by a Web site — it will 
not adjust to the market and will lose its v aulted position. 

Such a situation could lead to a sense that traditional institu- 
tions are incapable of providing services required by students 
and parents, leading ultimately to questions about the viability 
of some institutions and ultimately to their possible demise. 

Old Contentions and the Tactics of Opposition 

As a society, Americans are known for their litigiousness and 
willingness to fight for their beliefs, illustrated in the follow- 
ing examples included in “Academe Today." a daily report 
produced by Ihc Chronicle of Higher education ( November 
19. 199b): 

• Seventeen tenured faculty sue the Gnivcrsity oi Southern 
California over the decision to slash faculty salaries. 

• faculty at Southern Illinois Gnivcrsity at Carbondalc hav e 
voted to form a union. 

• leaching assistants strike at the Gnivcrsity of California. 

• Teaching assistants try to form a union at Yale Gnivcrsity. 

• Republican leaders in Congress announce their intent to 
examine the rising costs of attending college. 

While these actions arc the right of each group — and may be 
needed — they demonstrate our predilection for confrontation 
and old ways of handling long-standing contentions 

If the problems lacing higher education are serious, and 
affect us all, we may not be able to afford to indulge in our 
usual ways of handling differences. It will require enormous 
courage to lay down our acciiHomcd legalistic weaponry 
and confrontational tactics and engage* in new ways of re- 
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solving problems. If we do not. however, our old conten- 
tions will surely be tomorrow s contentions. 

The Seriousness of the Situation 

Higher education has faced difficulties before and survived. 
To some, the problems facing states and institutions reviewed 
earlier are not serious, just an aberration that can be solved 
by waiting for better times to return, that in fact, there are 
no problems in higher education that cannot be solved by 
additional funding, from states or students, whichever is 
more likely. 

t nfortunately. higher education cannot "hope for a cycli- 
cal upturn that restores funding to previous levels'* (Pew 
1996a, p. 5). Some sort of self-examination and redirection 
seems in order, if only the seriousness of the situation can be 
made clear. Like in the movie Apollo /,*>. higher education is 
getting too many phone calls conveying the same message: 
"We’ve got a problem" (pew 1996b). 

Those outside higher education, especially legislators, worry 
that “if left to its own devices, the academy would address 
change largely by remaining the same'* (Pew 1996a. p. -t). Vet 
this course will likely result in the worst outcomes: waning 
public support and waxing criticism. 

A Lack of Leadership 

What normally happens when problems arise? We deny their 
reality, ignore the danger signs, increase revenues instead of 
cutting costs, put off the problem (perhaps through some cre- 
ative accounting), and then cut back as painlessly as possible 
(Dunn 1992). budgets are frozen, across-the-board cuts imple- 
mented. retirees not replaced, equipment budgets slashed, 
and maintenance deferred. These incremental actions provide 
us with the illusion of action but may actually prevent our 
engaging in serious consideration of real solutions. Presidents 
and academic leaders spend "too much energy and time on 
ameliorating symptoms instead of addressing the root causes 
of what is ailing higher education" (Lovett I99S. p. HI ). The 
typical reaction is to "look for someone else to blame" and to 
point fingers at others ("those stingy legislators and alumni, 
those tenured faculty members who resist change, those un- 
derprepared students. . . . that incompetent president and her 
bureaucrats”) rather than working together to solve core 
problems <p. HI L 
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We react. "offer rebuttals, mukc- excuses, get defensive" 
(Myers 1993. p. A). Administrators, charged by faculty to pro- 
tect them from external demands, are increasingly in the 
role of the messenger who gels .shut (Pew 1990b). 

Leadership is a dangerous endeavor, localise no one ap- 
plauds the bringcr of bad news — which may explain the 
paucity of leadership. This situation is unfortunate because 

we desperately need individuals with the heart and wil l to 

tackle the tough probletns facing us today and move us to- 
ward tomorrow s version of higher education. 

Hitt words will not be enough. They will be useful in un- 
derstanding the problem and forming a vision of rhe future, 
but actions — perhaps even hold ones — will he needed in 
short order. Solutions will result from beliefs different from 
those outlined in this section and the will to act on them. 



USEFUL SOLUTIONS 



This .section focuses on wlun changes might be more con- 
ducive to improving productivity tlum continuing the states' 
emphasis on studying what faculty do or regulating faculty 
workload. These solutions — and more and better ones may 
arise as experience with these areas grows — appear to offer 
higher education institutions new tools, new frameworks, 
and new assumptions with which to ask the difficult ques- 
tions al'Miut what they can do differently and how. States 
also need to examine their own assumptions and align their 
actions w ith the solutions that might actually bring about the 
impr< wements desired. 

These solutions draw heavily from the proposed shift from 
teaching to learning (see Harr and Tagg 199^) and the restruc- 
turing that higher education must undergo to remain viable in 
tile coming Knowledge Age (see Dolence and Norris J99S). 
The next century, so nearly upon us. w ill likely bring new 
challenges and new opportunities. The first step is to realize 
that much, of higher education's world has changed and to 
begin understanding — to the extent it is known — how it can 
transform itself to succeed in its new world. 

Let Go 

The key to restructuring higher education is to start the pro- 
cess (Ciuskin 19%), We do not need to have a finished plan 
in place before beginning, nor do we need to have all ques- 
tions answered before one step can be taken. In fact, possi- 
ble solutions for the higher education crisis that is upon us 
call for the knowledge that: 

Transformation of any sort — whether human orchenii - 
cat or Corfu >n He — is a perih ms passage at hast, callin'* for 
a radical letting go. and an openness to the nuhuoirn. 

It s hard to imagine anything more frightening. And it s 
hard to find a more lihely route to progress— for in let- 
ting go of the old form, ire create the space for a ueir 
form that trill irorh civil better It comes down simply to 
this: that tie can 7 at! ranee as long as ire rc holding tight 
to irhat no longer works. And ire hare to break the mold 
before a new form can emerge* Marjorie Kelly, cited in 
Guskin 19%. p. 2N). 

Similarly, while the -problem is the system." saving that 
"systemic change" is needl'd does not tell us what the con- 
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lent of that change should he" (Marchese 1993, p. i). We 
know wluit should change. but we are less dear about what 
it should be changed to. for “you can't see the end from the 
beginning" (Norris 1999b. p. <S). But we must begin the jour- 
new and most writers would agree that focusing on students 
is the place to begin the process. 




Focus on Students* Learning 

The most important adjustment may be to change our focus 
from teaching to learning. Learning should be “the basic busi- 
ness of any college" (Scott 1993. p. 3), but it does not mean fo- 
cusing on teaching, which actually emphasizes the “privileges 
and perquisites of faculty. " By focusing on learning, “we turn 
attention to the needs of students and society" (p. 3). Doing so 
will include reconsidering assumptions about teaching and 
learning and seriously exploring the changes in faculty work, 
institutional structures, and academic policies that a focus on 
students’ learning would require. 

This reexamination of assumptions has been described 
as a shift from a teaching paradigm to a learning paradigm 
(Barr and Tagg 1993). Such a shift will require a monumental 
change in perceptions and expectations, a change that will 
require rethinking administrative structures, instructional pro- 
cesses. and faculty roles. In the teaching paradigm, colleges 
pruritic insiniction ; in the learning paradigm, colleges pro- 
duce {earning. The shift captures a change in focus from one 
on means to one on ends. The implications of this change in 
mission are far-reaching and will likely cause enormous 
havoc and discomfort for those firmly ensconced in the old 
traditions: nevertheless, it is this difficult movement to the 
new paradigm — which is not new to many — that can revivt 
and renew llu* higher education enterprise. In the days 
ahead, more writers like Boggs { 1993-99) and O’Banion 
( 1993-99) will continue work on what the new paradigm 
means, what it will look like when it is implemented, and 
what it can produce for students and their institutions of 
higher learning. 

Many other writers have stressed the need to focus on 
students' learning. The focus, they say. should be changed 
to productivity in learning and higher education’s “produc- 
tivity problem" recast to be “insufficient learning." not exces- 
sive costs (Johnstone 1993. 1990). The culprits of insufficient 
learning arc: 





1. Excessive drift and aimless academic exploration, with 
academic schedules too often geared to the personal 
convenience of the teacher or the student: 

2. Excessive nonlearning time resulting from vacations and 
poor use of the entire learning day; 

3. I’nproductive learning that results from an inability to 
fcx'us on studies: 

». Insufficient use of self-paced learning; and 

5. Insufficient use of college-level learning during high 
school (Johnstone 1990. pp. 1-2). 

Productive learning, then, would involve reversing these 
conditions to: 

1. Maximize learning per unit of instructional resource 
(c.g.. teaching time); 

2. Minimize the downtime in student learning: 

3. Reduce aimless curricular exploration: 

t. Maximize potential college-level learning during the last 
years in high school; 

5. Help students acquire heller study habits and lessen 
some of the distractions of jobs, athletics, or socializing: 
and 

0. better individualize the pace of students* learning <e.g.. 
through the expanded use of technology) (Johnstone 
19%. p. 2). 

"Academic departments {should) more closely match fac- 
ulty interests and capabilities with (students'] needs and 
learning*' and place "more responsibility on students them- 
selves" ( McGuinness and Ewell 19%. p. 1). The first directive 
focuses on the institution's responsibility to maximize stu- 
dents* learning through whatever means necessary, the sec- 
ond on students responsibility to make their time spent at 
the institution as valuable and efficient as possible, dearly, 
we will need bo//’ institutional change and greater responsi- 
bility on students to affect productivity in learning. 

Moreover, "placing students and their learning needs ahead 
of faculty preferences will hav e a profound impact on every- 
thing we now do" (Plater 1995. p. 2u). In (he past, faculty as- 
sumed that they knew students' needs and objective's better 
than the students themselves. W hile "there is truth in this prem- 
ise." it is "not enough for faculty to ignore students* own defini- 
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lion of need" fp. 2-0. This change will require an entirely dif- 
ferent relationship with students, one that puts their needs at 
the center of the enterprise. 

And this change has a number of implications for faculty: 
Their role will he increasingly defined in terms of their abil- 
ity to facilitate students' learning. The issue is 

. . . not simply to work harder at teaching hut to work 
smarter— to engage students in more in let /sire and effec- 
tive learning communities; to shift from passive to active 
approaches to learning; to shift from instructing students 
about things (covering subjects) to helping students learn 
how to do things (acquire complex abilities) and to ac- 
quire the deeper levels of knowledge we call understand- 
ing ami judgment i Kdgerton 1993c, p. ft). 

This rest ii i during of faculty roles will likely occur along the 
lines outlined earlier (see (luskin 199 1 ). With the advent of the 
new tec hnologies and the information available over the Inter- 
net. faculty will not — and could not — know all the information 
about a field. Besides, students will need to develop learning 
and informal ion -processing skills to take advantage of the 
Internet and succeed in the future. Hypertext and CD-ROM 
technologies will encourage students to pursue self-paced and 
self-directed learning that will require faculty to perform less 
like "the sage on a stage" and more like “the guide on the 
side.” If lecturing is too passive for students, faculty may opt to 
use simple technologies such as videotaped lessons or more 
advanced technologies to convey information to students, 
thereby freeing faculty time to internet with students at higher 
levels. Faculty will need to design, modify, and assess stu- 
dents' learning experiences and mentor students in their ef- 
forts to develop their abilities lo the highest extent possible. 

Some writers (e.g.. Atkinson and Tuzin 1992) have main- 
tained that focusing on students* learning will mean that fac- 
ulty need to lake greater personal responsibility for low er- 
division and general education courses. Currently, this level 
of instruction is delegated to graduate assistants, lecturers, 
and untenured professors. Although they may do an able job. 
their temporary or junior status belies a hidden message 
about the importance placed on their work. 

A recent redefinition of educational quality deemphasizes 
inputs and traditional leaching and learning processes. It 



proposes instead that quality be driven by "fit ness- for-us<y* 
criteria, w hereby the goals of students' learning provide the 
■■why" of education within which its curricula, processes, 
and teaching and learning methods are organized (Massy 
and Wilger 19%). Faculty manage the educational process, 
assess the process and students’ achievement, and work to 
continuously improve it. 

This transformation has been described as the building of 
a "national learning infrastructure' (Helerick 1995). Whereas 
the nation has an extraordinary research infrastructure com- 
prising research universities and government laboratories and 
a teaching infrastructure comprising institutions of higher 
education that support the work of faculty, we lack a na- 
tional learning infrastructure. Such an infrastructure would 
address higher education’s need to improve quality, lower 
costs, increase access, and increase productivity. 

Define Outputs 

The push for greater accountability and for studies and re- 
porting of faculty workload may be traced to a number of 
factors, not least of which may he the "inadequate ways of 
accounting for what students have learned” (Plater 1995, p. 
25). With no way to measure or assess what students learn, 
external bodies have focused on the information that was 
available: measures of input (such as faculty workload or 
time spent in the classroom). 

Thus, it is important that higher education undertake to 
define its product: what skills, knowledge, and competen- 
cies — and level of proficiency for each — we expect our 
graduates to possess. More simply, what does a baccalaure- 
ate degree mean in terms of these qualities? Is it a certain 
number of credit hours, a certain configuration of courses, 
or a 'specified standard of competency at a certified level of 
quality"? (Plater 1995. p. 28). "We are no better than the stu- 
dents we graduate” (p. 29).' and institutions can and will 
continue to be e\ aluated by the skills and experiences of its 
graduates. In fact, a time could come when students’ learn- 
ing outcomes arc the only measure of an institution’s pro- 
ductivity. and faculty workload will no longer be an issue of 
concern as long us the institution is producing evidence that 
students arc learning and learning productively and well. 

W hile Pascurella and Terenzini < 1991 ) have done yeoman s 
work in compiling the extant research on the outcomes of 
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college, their work is not well known outside academe. And 
while their work surveys the outcomes of college that have 
been researched and found to be consistent or significant 
across time or studies, it does not answer the question of 
what skills an institution intends its graduates to possess or 
what skills society needs those graduates to possess. 

The outcomes of ail types of faculty effort need to he 
more clearly defined Indore external intrusions cease. Faculty 
are an “asset." not only for the institution, but also for the 
public good (Layzell. Lovell, and Gill 1996). When viewed as 
a "state asset," the outcomes of faculty activity could be de- 
fined as (1) college graduates who can get jobs and advance 
in their careers, (2) a college education comparable to tuition 
charged, and (.3) solutions to state social and economic con- 
cerns. Once outcomes are defined, institutions would be held 
accountable for producing the stated outcomes and left to do 
the job without further external oversight, other than an as- 
sessment of whether the outcomes are achieved and the ne- 
gotiation of new outcomes. This model, however, depends 
upon higher education's ability to define its outputs and to 
reach agreement with its sponsors that these outputs are in- 
deed the ones they desire and will .support. It will undoubt- 
edly be a difficult endeavor, but it is one that could reap 
important benefits in terms of public trust and support. 

This discussion cannot lx* complete without returning to 
the issue of performance- and outcome-based funding models 
(Anderes 1993). As mentioned earlier. Is states have versions 
of performance-based funding, with the usual approach being 
the allocation of a small percentage of the total appropriation 
depending on achievement of prescribed performance out- 
comes (see Ashworth 199-t for a review of the problems iden- 
tified by Texas during planning for implementation of a pro- 
posed performance- based funding system). Despite the con- 
ceptual and practical problems, however, several slates are 
considering making continued funding of higher education 
contingent on the delivery of the outcomes they value. Interest 
in performance-based funding is not iikelv to recede and may 
in fact grow as attempts to elucidate the outcomes produced 
by an institution’s entire budget gain in popularity. 

Clarify Curricula and Mission 

Institutions and faculty need to determine the "essential 
knowledge in a discipline, as opposed to specialized research 





or political interests" (Zemsky. Massy, and Oedel 1993. p. 38). 
This task is difficult and contentious, and will not he accom- 
plished swiftly. Once focused, however, the curriculum will 
require "fewer courses, less specialization, more consolida- 
tion. . . . fund) smaller, less costly faculties* (p. 3<S). 

Moreover, faculties need to focus attention on how current 
academic policies can encourage students to graduate with the 
basic education most employers expect. An analysis of college 
transcripts prepared by the t'.S. Department of Kducation in 
1992 (see Wingspread 1993) found that 26.2 percent of recent 
bachelor s degree recipients did not take a single credit in his- 
tory. percent did not study mathematics. 39. b percent 
took no courses in English or American literature, and sK. i 
percent graduated without a foreign language. Core curric- 
ula — or general education — need to be assured with the grant- 
ing of the dipk >ma. 

Institutions should embrace different missions rather than 
continue to try to he all things to all people (Commission on 
National Investment 199""). Activities that are marginal to the 
mission should be eliminated and duplicative courses or pro- 
grams pruned. 

Perhaps the more important result of mission confusion has 
been the mismatch between the current missions of higher 
education institutions and the public's perception of what they 
should be doing (and what legislatures are willing to support ). 
Remedying this mismatch will not be satisfied by a public re- 
lations campaign to convince the public* that the current mis- 
sion is the one taxpayers should be willing to support. It sim- 
ply will not work. 

What is needed are serious discussions among an institu- 
tion's internal members — the faculty, administrators, students, 
and staff — and external constituents — legislators, business 
leaders, state representatives, and community members. 
Bringing customers — and hill payers — into the conversation 
will ensure that institutions modify self-interested behaviors 
with a realization that external constituencies are demanding 
to he served, served well, and at a justifiable cost. 

To be helpful, however, this conversation will need to 
answer questions about fundamental purpose, including w hat 
should be delivered and to whom, as well as institutions' 
contributions to stability, change, economic benefits, and 
social issues (see Pew 1991 ). The answers w ill lead to a better 
allocation of scarce resources among the institution's prime 
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responsibilities and the faculty's primary duties to teaching, 
research, and service. We can "stop pretending that every- 
thing [faculty] choose to do in their working lives is equally 
worthwhile, urgent, and deserving of institutional support” 
(Lovett 1993. p. Bl). Instead, faculty would direct their efforts 
"toward teaching, research, and public service in a balance 
that meets state needs, not simply institutional aspirations" 
(Jordan and Luy/.ell 1992, p. 1 3 ) or even personal priorities. 

Realize the Potential of Technology 

Technology has been characterized as a “transforming factor” 
and "paradigm shift in the offing" (Plater 1993. p. 24). a "pow- 
erful too! that can be dynamically and creatively applied" to 
academic restructuring (Stanford Forum 1993). because: 

1. Technology provides students with the latitude to deter- 
mine the ways they will learn, just as it certainly expands 
the amount of what can be learned. 

2. It allows learning to occur at the time, place, and pace 
chosen by the student rather than the institution. 

3. It enhances (rather than detracts from) the level of interac- 
tion possible between faculty and students, or among 
students, or with other experts at a distance from students. 

t. It expands the amount of information available to stu- 
dents beyond the holdings of the local library and the 
knowledge of professors. 

3. It makes available to students possibilities for learning 
offered by other higher education institutions or other 
providers. 

(i. It will enable higher education to provide services to 
students, where they are and when they need them, 
thereby placing the student in the center of the higher 
education enterprise. 

T It can help revise or replace administrative processes 
that will in turn conserve scarce resources and improxe 
services. 

•S. It focuses faculty attention on learning outcomes for 
students and on the pedagogy to achieve them in a way 
that no previous teaching technology has accomplished. 

Quite simply, technology will “change forever the domi- 
nant model of synchronous, time-linked interaction that has 
made teaching and learning complementary and interdepen- 




dent" (Plater 1993, p. 23). Moreover, it will drive change 
throughout the organization as new ways of doing old activ- 
ities are adopted and old assumptions are examined. These 
are heady changes. What will they mean for faculty work? HHHHH 

First, it may mean that faculty will not teach more, hut The chill - 

less, in the traditional manner, and that they will teach dif- 
ferently (Mingle 1992). Second, it will enable the restructur- 
ing of faculty work from lecturer to facilitator of students' 
learning (as described by Guskin 1994). and it will facilitate 
encouraging students to take greater responsibility for their 
learning (see Johnstone 1993. 1996: see also Norris and technology 

MacDonald 1993). Third, it can he used to implement the can be an 
"Seven Principles of Good Practice" l ('.flickering and Khr- did and 
mann 1996): encouraging contact between faculty and stu- whete Other 
dents, developing teamwork among students, using active methods 
learning techniques, prov iding prompt feedback, allowing ivotild work 
increased time on task, conveying high expectations, and belter. 
allowing different ways of learning. Although technology 
may not be sufficient to ensure students' learning, it is an 
important tool for encouraging the types of learning experi- 
ences that are conducive to students’ learning. 

The challenge to faculty will he to understand where tech- 
nology can be an aid and where other methods would work 
better. Research is needed that helps faculty make wise deci- 
sions about the use of technology — research on what skills 
can be taught via technology (and which not), which disci- 
plines might he more amenable to different technologies (and 
which not), which skills and knowledges can he learned via 
technology (and which not), and which students might learn 
more in this fashion (and which not). In fact, we need answers 
to many questions, and a nationwide effort seems in order so 
that quality research can guide us to best uses of technology. 

The good news is that faculty are already adopting the 
new technologies: From 19K9 to 1993. the percent of faculty 
using computers in all or most of their courses increased () 
percentage points, from 13 percent to 19 percent. Con- 
versely. the percent of faculty using extensive lecturing in 
their courses declined “* percentage points over the same 
time period, from 36 percent to i9 percent (Magner 199(>a). 

(Lecturing, however, is still the predominant instructional 
mode, despite these changes.) I 'se of the Web and e-mail 
has been incorporated into 9 percent and 23 percent ol col- 
lege courses, respect iv civ (Given 199"). 
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All of these factors will allow technology to help higher 
education increase its productivity (see Green and Gilbert 
199 s *: Helerick 199-*: Massy and Zemsky 199S). which will 
occur by three means. First, technology may replace some of 
the faculty’s activities, such as teaching through the traditional 
lecture, thereby freeing faculty time for activities that con- 
tribute to higher-level skills in students or make better use of 
the faculty's expertise (e.g.. designing new courseware, peda- 
gogical research, and assessment of students). Second, as 
students learn at the time, place, and pace of their own 
choosing, productive learning and progress to the proficiency 
levels outlined in our definition of the baccalaureate degree 
could increase. Further, technology will allow the customiza- 
tion ol higher education, improving its value to students and 
the society being served. Third, technology can ease the “lim- 
its of time and space’’ for the institution as well, improving 
the productivity of its investment in faculty, staff, and physical 
space and helping to slow the rise in costs related to adding 
new faculty and staff. library holdings, and buildings. 

Of course, some doubt that technology can significant!) 
replace faculty — thereby replacing an investment in labor 
w ith an investment in capital — or that technology can ’disin- 
termediate” the teaching-learning enterprise so as to lessen 
the need for faculty and lower the number of faculty needed 
(Oberlin 1990). if this statement is true, then institutions can- 
not look to information technology as a wa\ to decrease the* 
personnel budget. Hut if it is true, technology shows evidence 
of contributing to increases in productivity through increased 
learning for students and perhaps faster movement of stu- 
dents through their studies. 

Although the initial investment and continuing upkeep of 
the hardware and software will he substantial, whether or 
not the investment pays off will depend on how it is used. If 
technology is continually conceptualized as an add-on." it 
will not result in the improved productivity it has the poten- 
tial to produce. If. on the other hand, technology is applied 
in ways that help the institution restructure its core pro- 
cesses (e.g.. teac hing, student services) and replace capital 
for labor, gains in productivity can be realized in time 
( McGuinness and Kwell 199 t; Massy and Zemsky 199S). 

There is no doubt that building the technological inlrastruc- 
turc that an institution needs to support the new learning 
paradigm is a significant challenge in terms of adequate re- 
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sources ami expertise, especially lor smaller institutions. While 
it is unfortunate that the need to invest in new technology 
arris es at the same time that stales sutler from a number of 
demands for available resources, many states have invested 
heavily in these new tools and stats* networks, usually through 
one-time appropriations, bunding the ongoing costs of opera- 
tions and upgrading seems to require the development of 
strategic investment plans on the part of the institution-, in fall 
1996. only 2K percent had such plans (Green 199“). This dis- 
cussion would not he complete without also emphasizing the 
increased costs of personal computers, e-mail accounts, and 
access to the Web for students, who understand that they are 
necessary academic tools. Not surprisingly, students are in- 
creasingly w illing to pay special technology fees to fund these 
resources, and 32 percent of campuses now require such a fee 
((ireen 1 L >9“). 

Admittedly, the route Irom today to the technologically as- 
sisted institution of the future will not he easy, and w e will 
need to find appropriate ways to prov ide faculty with the tech- 
nical and instructional support to help them learn and make 
the bcM use of the new technologies. I lowever difficult this 
transformation may he. it is upon us and cannot be ignored. 

Understand the Market 

Perhaps one of the more important reasons that technology 
cannot he ignored is that it is also enabling an unprecedented 
growth in education — and noneducation — providers and ser- 
vices. It "is not well understood that the information high wav- 
makes possible a fundamental shift in the set ol educational 
providers" (Zemsky 19%. p. S"i. but the* cable and telecom- 
munications industries (and some new entrepreneurs) under- 
stand it. and they are combining forces to tup the educational 
market made possible by the explosion of the Internet into 
the home and the* workplace. 

Witness the explosion of the personal computer. In 1993. 
data from the census indicated that h.<S percent oftlm.se* sur- 
veyed used computers at work. 2“.l percent had a computer 
at home, and 59 percent of the students in the families sur- 
veyed used computers at school. And these figures have 
likely increased sharply since then. What is also interesting in 
this phenomenon is the large use of home computers for edu- 
cational programs, or 3th percent of home use. This statists 
is miriorcd by growth in educational software*. In 1990. pre- 
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packaged software generated S16.S billion in sales; by 199a. 
sales had nearly doubled, to S2“\“ billion. 

further. the increase in use of the Internet in the K-12 sys- 
tem will mean a change in the skills and experience of stu- 
dents entering higher education. In fall 1996. (n percent of ail 
public schools in the I'nited States had access to the Internet, 
a gain of IS percent in each of the previous two years (l*.S. 
Dept, of Education 199'). Hie Internets penetration into pub- 
lic elementary sch<x>ls is 61 percent . ” percent for public 
secondary schools. Thus, use of the Internet is happening 
during earlier grades, and it is becoming ever more likely that 
high school graduates will lx* familiar with its use. The student 
market is being altered — in terms of high school graduates’ 
skills and expectations and perhaps as well in their willingness 
to enroll in higher education courses offered through alterna- 
tive modes of delivery or through nontraditiom! providers. 

The perception that accreditation will protect higher educa- 
tion from competition is also being abandoned as accrediting 
bodies fall into disrepute and struggle to redefine their legiti- 
mate purpose (Zemsky 1996). Business is increasing its criti- 
cisms of higher education, and the stop about the high school 
graduate employed by Microsoft is told and retold with enthu- 
siasm (a true story, by the way). So what prevents other pro- 
viders from offering college degrees — and having their degrees 
accepted by employers? 

“Delivers’ of high-bandwidth learning tools to the desk- 
tops of employees in leading-edge organizations" is under 
way (Norris 1996a. p. 3k In time, these same* tools (and 
others) will be “available to e*vcry desktop, home entertain- 
ment center, school, business, and community learning (.en- 
ter" (p. 3). It will be formidable competition to higher edu- 
cation. one that will not easily be met unless we understand 
t his emerging marketplace much belter. 

To he successful in this new environment, institutions will 
need to provide competitive sen ices and 



. demonstrate anetr that they arc best c nullified to de- 
Jhte the substance, standards, cn id processes of higher 
education, /'ailing that dew on strut Urn. traditionally cast 
colleges and in liras i ties nil / lose much o/their poirer to 
define the public good in their aim terms and hence (heir 
rirtucfl monopoly over the credent ia/iug function that 
higher education now J) ({fills ( Pew 1996a. p. 3>- 





Another aspect of understanding the* changed marketplace 
for post secondary education, however, will be appreciating 
what students and their parents want from college. What they 
want certainly includes better and more appropriate prepara- 
tion for the workplace as well as for citizenship, but at a cost 
that is affordable and reasonable in terms of the increased 
earnings derived from a college education. Increasingly, the 
competitiveness of the job market may mean that graduates 
with general skills cannot find employment easily, or at the 
level desired, while those with technical skills find high-wage 
jobs. (Jetting a good job that is secure and pays well is the 
goal of many who support education, despite the academy's 
often condescending view of vocational ism. 

Although in the past w e may have thought that what hap- 
pens to graduates w as not our concern, the public's view of 
colleges will be affected by our graduates' experiences in the 
marketplace. Thus, we would he wise to attend to ensuring 
their ultimate success, however vocational it may be. 

Realign Rewards for Research and Teaching 

The reward structure, which has effectively molded faculty 
behavior to follow the rewards of research, will require revi- 
sion. The good news is that many faculty already value their 
teaching role, and some efforts to improve the rewards for 
teaching arc paying off in changing faculty priorities (Lundc 
and Barrett 199-*). Others express more caution, noting it is 
"harder than you think" to promote excellent teaching (Gibbs 
1995). It will require higher education to define, weight, and 
promote excellent teaching and to provide training for faculty 
who may need to first learn competent, then excellent, teach- 
ing skills. Changing the faculty reward .structure will require 
substantial administrative support and leadership, as well as 
faculty involvement, as rewards are realigned to more nearly 
relied the emerging institutional mission (Diamond 1993). 

While much has been made of the academy’s overempha- 
sis on research, it is clear that society continues to need high- 
quality. relev ant research, whether basic or applied. Several 
questions may need to he addressed: how research is de- 
fined. its relative importance, who does it. how it i- funded, 
and its appropriate reward. 

The effort to redefine scholarly pursuits to incorporate a 
broader definition of appropriate intellectual and creative en- 
terprise ( Boyer 1990) has Ix-gun to lx*ar fruit. Hy including the 
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scholarship of integration, pedagogy, and application in addi- 
tion to the predominant mode! of the scholarship of discovery. 

: it is more likelv that the scholarly activities of facultv can lx; 

f * # 

■ more easily justified and explained to the funding public, 

A fifth scholarship — of engagement — has lx*cn proposed 
| ( Metzler 199 4). wherein faculty actively use their considerable 

J knowledge and expertise ro assume a role as leaders for ef- 

t feeling change in society. Perhaps the new scholarships" will 

contribute to improvements within the academy and in the 
surrounding community that those who currently question the 
| relev ance of much of today's research can clearly appreciate. 

fortunately, as many as 2o professional associations are 
working on broadening the definition of professionally ap- 
propriate research (Diamond 199 1), and this effort will go a 
long way toward helping institutions realign research with 
institutional and community needs. With a more flexible 
definition of research acceptable to the discipline, faculty 
careers would less likely suffer a penalty. 

• These efforts show promise. The effort to “allow and re- 
ward the serious pursuit of the big picture' should he stressed 
rather than continued pursuit of research that is overly special- 
ized. disconnected, and esoteric (Marien 1999). Society needs 
integrated information to offset the growing “infoglut." Other 
efforts must look at how to shift the emphasis from quantity of 
research to its quality (see Scott and Awbrey 1993 for a model 
for transforming scholarship with the ultimate end of creating 
a better and wiser world). Traditional scholarship was linear, 
rational, and separate. It was linear in the sense that theory 
w as developed first, then applied. It was rational, dealing only 
with facts and excluding values and emotions. It was separate, 
with each discipline pursuing its own lines of inquiry without 
impacting or learning from other types of scholarship. The 
i goal w ill be to make the new scholarship fully integrated 

across multiple ways of knowing and multiple lines of inquiry, 
because faculty rewards currently stress the importance of 
I research (see Diamond and Adam 199.3: Fairweathcr 1992). 

I redressing the imbalance between teaching and research will 

\ require aligning rewards with the institution's mission (1 ley- 

dinger and Simsek 1992: Mingle 1992). We must find ways to 
tie salary and other nonfinanciul rewards to an institutional 
j mission that stresses high-qualilv teaching and researc h. 

It is not clear whether investigating the effect research and 
instruction have on each other — whether they supjxm or com- 
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pete with each other — has any benefit. Whether good teachers 
can do research orgtxxl researchers can lx* excellent teachers 
is an interesting question, but answers may rely on personal 
characteristics more than we would like to admit. Some peo- 
ple do both well, and others do one better than the other. And 
there may lx* nothing in the nature of either teaching or re- 
search that precludes excellence in Ixnh activities except the 
ability of the particular practitioner. 

While research will continue to play an “important role in 
research and public policy formulation." it will not involve "all 
faculty at all times" (Plater J99T p. 31 ). A single model for all 
faculty conducting research throughout their careers may no 
longer lx* tenable. Further, research will likely become "more 
applied and focused" and "tied to the mission of the institu- 
tion instead of the discretion of the indixidual faculty" (p. 31 >. 
Some analysts maintain that research will likely become the 
prov ince of the research institutions and he increasingly less 
the province of other types of institutions. 

Other writers focus on ways to make research a better in- 
vestment. One suggestion is that research funded by institu- 
tions — much of it from state dollars if the institution is publicly 
funded — be made more like research funded by granting agen- 
cies or publishers (Miles 199-4). Instead of supporting research 
activities "automatically." institutions would fund research on 
the basis of the project, with a set schedule for completion and 
expectation of a research product. Faculty without a funded 
research projet 1 would fill their schedules with teaching. 

A final word should be said about the role of academic 
freedom in an institution whose rewards have been realigned 
to more nearly match institutional and societal priorities. 
Academic freedom of speech and economic security should he 
preserved, but the faculty's independence, without direction 
or orientation to others’ priorities, must lx* changed 1 Plater 
199S). ‘Academic freedom means a great deal, but it should 
not mean freedom from responsibility to students" (Kennedy 
199s. p. 12 ). Thus, (lie purpose, rights, and responsibilities of 
tenure and academic freedom in the new higher education 
may need to lx* revised (see Magrath 199”: Rice 199(0. This 
revision w ill most likely involve retaining important qualities 
from the past but also recasting the faculty's responsibilities to 
better support tile necessary work of the future. Some evi- 
dence* suggests that many faculty recognize the need to revise 
some traditional practices to be more in line with the needs of 
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modern universities. A recent publication by faculty at the 
Stale I’niversitv of New York and California State I’niversity 
( 19 ( D recognizes that tenure should not lx. 4 a barrier to aca- 
demic productivity or responsible management. 

In other words, the reward structure needs to encourage 4 the 
realignment of faculty commitments in support of the insti- 
tutions mission, which has in time also lx j en realigned to bet- 
ter support its role in society. On a higher level, faculty have 
been called on to "rev italize the social contract that binds fac- 
ulty to one another, to students, and to the institution to which 
they owe primary allegiance" (Pew 1992b. p. 2 A >. Evidence 
suggests that many faculty are willing to engage in this effort. 

Make Costs Clear 

I low can costs he controlled or productivity improved if the 
cost of certain actions or assumptions are not made clear and 
real to the people making the decisions? If costs are the prob- 
lem of "someone else." then people are left in ignorance to 
continue contributing to the problem. Conversely, to elicit the 
understanding and cooperation of everyone in the institution, 
it is important that the tost implications of decisions be made 
more explicit. 

budgeting should be decentralized to the operational unit — 
the academic department — so that departmental members can 
face the "consequences of their decisions*' (Levin 1993, p. t; 
see also Massy and Zemsky 1991 ). One possible approach is 
to ensure that units receive credit for income generated but are 
also charged for all of their expenses (Levin 1993 i. 'Hie decen- 
tralization of resources would mean that "faculty lliavel a slake 
in the positive consequences of reallocation" (Massy and Zem- 
sky 1991. p. Such an approach could encourage improve- 
ment in performance-based assessment and internal account- 
ability for financial management (Commission on National 
Investment 199T 

Fortunately, a number of w riters are attempting to under- 
stand the costs of higher education so that institutions can be 
more productive. The results of a symposium on productivity 
in higher education (Anderson and Mcyerson 1992) and the 
work of Massy and Zemsky provide ways to make the cost im- 
plications of decisions and structures clear to participants. In 
fail, a number of cost-bcnefti analyses on distance education 
and technology-enhanced education are under way. It is likely 



that these efforts will result in a growing number of guides for 
improving productivity. 



Think Creatively, Restructure Seriously, 

Experiment Vigorously 

The challenges facing higher education require the minds, 
hearts, and emotions of our institutions' members — faculty, 
staff, administrators, and students. We have substantial and 
long-standing assumptions to rethink, processes to revise, 
and behaviors to relearn. And we cannot do these things 
without the creativity, seriousness, and willingness of indi- 
viduals to experiment in order to develop potential solutions 
and then to test, evaluate, and modify them. 

The necessary restructuring is threefold (baton 199^>. Re- 
structuring higher education resources will require rethinking 
revenue Hows and the sources of funding. Restructuring uses 
of those revenues will require more than simple budget cut- 
ting; it will also require revising instructional processes to be 
more productive and improving the institution’s accountability 
for its use of resources. And restructuring results will require 
deliberately changing expectations ldr what higher education 
does and delivers to the society that supports it. All three 
types of restructuring will likely be needed to ensure the fu- 
ture health of the higher education enterprise. 

The crisis faced hv higher education is one of imagination 
(Myers 199M. And imagination — the ability to not "take too 
many things for granted." to ask the right questions, and to 
"bring some of our sacred cows in from the pasture” (p. — 

is what is needed. Business calls it thinking outside the box.” 

Dealing with the problems will require seriously consider- 
ing the v iewpoints of outsiders rather than indulging in de- 
nial or w ishful thinking that these problems will fade away 
or the critics will tire and expend their energy on some other 
hapless public servant. Restructuring will require a spirit o! 
experimentation, for the restructured institution of 2001 can- 
not he described. We will need a willingness to try untested 
ideas and suspend our need to know all of the possible out- 
comes before taking the first step, to overanalyze as a de- 
fense against making changes (Ciuskin 1996). 

I ligher education has these qualities in abundance: Its art- 
ists are creative, its professionals serious about their work, 
and its scientists experimenters of the highest order. ’I'lie dit- 
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ference. of course, is a basic one; the objects of our creativity, 
our seriousness, and our experimentation will be ourselves 
and our .institutions. 

The question remains whether change will lx* incremental or 
cataclysmic. Some lx*lieve that "incremental change will not 
work, not this time" (Plater 1995, p. 3 3>. Institutions should not 
“just tinker at the margins; it will only ensure that higher educa- 
tion limps through the decade" (Stine, cited in Pew 1991, p. 5A). 

Because incremental change does not noticeably affect the 
basic iniclerlyiiig prcK'esses of an institution or the underly- 
ing belief systems, if is often accepted after some discussion: 
it is also easy to con ceil e of lx>ca use it is consistent irith 
houfx/oplc hate practiced their professions. Bui incremen- 
tal changes do not deal with the type ofstnictum! changes 
i ia essan ' for a f utu i v of i ec h i cec I > vsou i res. i i icrei ised 
availability of and demand for pnrerfu l technologies, and 
the demand that a college or uuireisity /*' accountable for 
student learning outcomesiGuskw) 1990. p. 32). 

If this assessment of the situation is accurate, incremental 
change will be a tool to arrive at more substantial changes 
but cannot lx* the only satisfactory response. Thus, helping 
faculty and staff deal with changes that will inevitably in- 
volve major alterations in the assumptions, values, and char- 
acter of their work will be necessary. 

Hold the Entire Community' Responsible 

'Pile monograph "Shared Purposes" outlines the forces that 
have kept administrators and faculty at cross-purposes and 
the reasons that they must "build together an environment 
of trust and support" ( Pew 199(>b. p. 10). No one group of 
individuals can set themselves apart from the problems fac- 
ing higher education, concerned only for their own part of 
the enterprise, for "ownership of a part implies responsibility 
for the integrity of the whole" ip. 10). 

Moreover, “no single leader or single constituent group 
can make much, progress alone: . . . faculty, administrators, 
governing hoards, state olficials — stakeholders everywhere 
must, for a change, work together (nr constructive reform" 
(I'dgcrton 199.3c, p. 5). This situation argues for a democratic 
approach to developing new ideas and new approaches, en- 





counting both junior staff and senior members of the institu- 
tion to make contributions. 

Faculty face two challenges. First, they must accept owner- 
ship for the health of their institutions and the communities 
where they reside. They need to take an active role in dev el- 
oping approaches and a cooperative attitude to problem solv- 
ing. Second, the community of faculty must also work to- 
gether to solve increasingly multidimensional problems 
through a multidisciplinary approach. Greater collaboration 
(Rice 1996) and teamwork (Plater 199S) must be pursued to 
maximize the expertise of individuals and help address issues 
of workload and productivity. 

The community within higher education and those outside 
who care about its future must find ways to ensure that individ- 
uals sec their institutions' viability as their responsibility. Leader- 
ship alone cannot mandate outcomes: organizations are far too 
interdependent to have change dictated from the top. Thus, it is 
the individual who decides to change who. in the final analysis, 
holds the future of the organization in his or her hands. 

Encourage New Leaders and Fresh Ideas 

Stressing the need for the community to take responsibility 
for solving the problems besetting higher education should 
not preclude the need for new leaders and ideas. Neither 
should the need for leaders preclude the development of a 
strong community. We need both. 

Leaders come from several places in an organization. It was 
Vice Chancellor Robert Diamond at Syracuse I'niversity. for 
example, who first surveyed Liculty and administrators about 
the balance between teaching and research tl-dgeiton 1993b). 
In 1990. Stanford I'niversity President Donald Kennedy called 
teaching “the first among our labors" and followed with ideas 
for changing the faculty reward system. Later in 1990. Fniver- 
sity of California President David Gardner created a task force 
on faculty rewards that called for broader forms of scholarship 
and peer review of teaching. Leadership at the I 'niversity of 
Michigan challenged the traditional l>elief that controlling costs 
would necessarily harm quality and proclaimed that "cost con- 
tainment (and even cost reduction) can go hand in hand with 
quality improvement” (Zemsky and Massy 1990. p. lb). 

But leadership need not always come from the presidential 
suite, for often “the bottleneck is at the top of the bottle" 
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(Norris 199hb. p. “*). Our pyramidal organizations — wiih ac- 
tual leadership or the only perceived leadership coming from 
the top — tan be counterproductive to change. To unstop the 
Ixjttleneck. it may be necessary to manage leaders who do 
not lead (Ciuskin 1996). Those who are committed to change 
must first build support among key faculty and administrators, 
who would then provide the president or provost w ith the 
"means and opportunity to lead" through collaboration with 
dedicated leaders throughout the organization (Guskin 1996>. 

Thus, new ideas and leaders may well come from individ- 
uals throughout the enterprise: from junior fat uity and new 
staff members, from senior faculty and experienced adminis- 
trators. This •■subversive" strategy ( Norris 1996b). with its 
ability to question assumptions, fortunate!} can come from 
anywhere in the organization. Moreover, everyone can be 
the leader at souk* time, and even the oddest of new ideas 
tan have the nugget of a great idea within it. 

Higher education especially may need "visionary leader- 
ship" at the current time (Wilson 1996). Higher education 
needs leaders who tan provide a vision of what higher educa- 
tion tan and should be. But only when that vision is shared 
and a commitment exists to act on the vision will the vision be 
.1 guiding force for the everyday attions of members of the or- 
ganization. Vision is a "field." a thinking into the future, treat- 
ing a destination tor the organization" (Wheatley 1992. p. vM. 
But "field creation is not just a task for senior managers. Every 
employee has energy to contribute ft<> the field!' < p. Shi. and a 
tlear vision and set of organizational v alues must be dissemi- 
nated to “all corners of the organization, involve everyone, 
anti be available everywhere’ ' p. SSi Going so allows everv- 
one to act on the v ision and make appropriate contributions so 
furtliering the organization’s g< >aK 

Embrace the Dichotomies 

It may not seem fair to have a future* that is mu lear and a pres- 
ent that is shaky at lx*st Moreover, this review of the literature 
has uncovered a numixa of themes for the future that are 
contradictory yet must be pursued at the same time Although 
it mav sound coni using, it is not 

."several conllit ting directives have been urged on univer- 
sities Thcv should: 



• Be more* business-like* (that I-'. lot us on the* bottom hnc> 




and leas business-like (focus on maintaining ideals and 
not merely on the bottom line): 

• Do more scientific research (to help with economic com- 
petitiveness) and less research (and focus more on teach- 
ing and public service): 

• Increase the quality and quantity of services attdcu t 
costs, and 

• He both the guardians and the critics of our cultural in- 
heritance (President s Council 1992. p. 21 ). 

H these ends seem impossible to achieve, that nevertheless 
makes them no less essential to the future of higher education. 

The future has been cast into similar contrary trends, with 
forces that drive higher education toward both standardization 
and individualization and toward both centralization and de- 
centralization (Plater 199S, p. 2”). While one would he under- 
standably sympathetic of anyone facing mutually exclusive 
forces, sympathy may not he sufficient to survive the counter- 
vailing forces facing higher education today. What may be 
required is the ability to distinguish when standardization is 
required and when individualization is the better choice, 
which processes are best centralized and which could he 
decentralized ( at least temporarily). 

Institutions will likely need to become more separate — 
more individualized in their missions — and also more interde- 
pendent (Pew 199S). In other words, institutions will need to 
craft specific, well-honed missions that address the needs of 
special markets as well as look for appropriate ways to col- 
laborate with other institutions to ensure that students move 
easily between institutions, new opportunities are pursued, 
and resources are shared. 

To some, contradictions are especially fruitful. Conflicts 
and contradictions “create order'* by stirring things up and 
roiling the pot. "looking always for those disturbances that 
challenge and disrupt until, finally, things become so jum- 
bled that we reorganize work at a new level of efficiency" 
(Wheatley 1992. p. 166). 

This upcoming period will he interesting, to say the least. 

Serve Others 

Perhaps we do not need to look too far for a vision with the 
power to gain consensus and commitment to action. It can 
lx* found in the past, and in our current values. 
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W ith establishment of the land-grant colleges, higher edu- 
cation Ixxame an "instrument (/direct service to the nation” 
(Rice 19%. p. t). In 1908, Harvard's President Idiot claimed 
that "American institutions of higher education are filled with 
the modern democratic spirit of serviccableness. Teachers and 
students alike are profoundly moved by the desire to serve 
the democratic community" (p. 5). If higher education s past 
stressed sen ice and this value is still active in its psyche, we 
can restructure institutions with an eye toward making them 
better son ants of society. 

Sen ice is imfwrtant to the community at large (Plater 19%). 
Colleges will "not only have an obligation to apply their knowl- 
edge and expertise in the solution of problems, bur they have 
to d* > s» i in a timely fashion with immediate and demonstrable 
results" ( p. 32). The institution is a servant, and it should feel 
itself neither demeaned nor of lesser value for finding a practi- 
cal use for its theoretical knowledge. 

A system can change in an "autopoetic" fashion, changing 
in a way that remains consistent with itself or its prior mani- 
festations (Wheatley 1992). Organizations must be open to 
environmental information that may even contradict current 
understandings rather than protect themselves from external 
forces and unwanted conllict. Higher education institutions, 
confronted with the need to change, will be able to make 
appropriate adjustments by maintaining the best of their past 
values, such as service to others. 

Conclusions 

The good news — and there is a great deal of it to be found in 
a re\ iew of the literature calling attention to higher educa- 
tion's ills — is that colleges and universities are blessed and 
burdened by an overabundance of “smarts" (Zemsky 199b. p. 
82). faculty are "too smart to miss what's going on" (p. 8-t). 
and we must depend on the applic ation of those .smarts to 
find solutions to problems and to design the higher education 
institution of the future. Fortunately, some* evidence suggests 
that facultv groups are recognizing these issues (State l*ni- 
versiry 1 ( )9‘") and are committed to helping institutions resolve 
problems in a way that helps students and retains important 
core values of higher education. 

The issue about faculty workload is not to ask faculty to 
work longer hours, hut to ask them to work smarter and to 
more <. loselv align their efforts with the rcuuiiemcnts for sin- 





dents' learning, institutional [priorities, and society's needs. 
Slates need to rely on their higher education institutions to 
help address the problems they face: providing increased 
access, controlling rising costs, and improving productivity. 
Thus, when higher education institutions become part of the 
solution rather than contributors to the problem, states may 
view them differently, initiating an era of trust and mutual 
respect. Though trust must be earned, higher education cer- 
tainly possesses the native "smarts’ to earn it many times over. 
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Arizona. Tile Joint Legislative Budget Committee (Arizona Joint 
1992) sun eyed full-time faculty about average hours spent per 
week on several activities. Total average workload was S6.3 liours. 
with 8.9 hours spent in direct classroom instruction, l-i hours in 
preparation for class, and .s.s hours in individualized instruction 
(see aKo Jordan and Tavv.ell 1992). 

California. A survey conducted in 1990 of a sample of perma- 
nent faculty at California State l niversiry and faculty at four compa- 
rable institutions tested the hypothesis that no differences existed 
in average workload. The survey compared faculty workload by 
institutional size, academic rank, discipline, and demographic* char- 
acteristics of faculty. 

Colorado. The Colorado Commission on Higher Education 
( 199 u reported average faculty teac hing woikload (as defined In- 
sertions taught) for faculty types (tenure nontenure (rack, teaching 
assistants, others). It also reported on measures of fac ulty produc- 
tivity (e g., student credit hours generated per FIT' faculty, average 
sec lions taught ). 

Idaho. The Idaho hoard of Education < I99.M used existing data 
to report on total faculty workload, workload by activity (teaching, 
research, and service), contact hours, and other teaching activities, 
student credit hours generated by fac ulty rank, and distribution of 
student enrollments across class sizes. 

Illinois. The Illinois Hoard of Higher Education < I99.M initiated 
a statew ide system and institution-level discussion of faculty roles 
and responsibilities across instruction, research, and public service, 
including discussions of family development and productivity, as 
part of its l\)P ( IMioriliesT v )uulilv*IToduetivity > initiative. 

Minnesota. The Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating 
Hoard < 19‘M) collected data on workload for full-timo faculty in 
response* to a legislative directive*. It found variations in data that 
limited comparisons. Difference's in fac ulty workload w ere corre- 
lated to institutional mission. 

Montana. The Montana < )lficv of the Legislative Auditor ( 1990) 
collected data from select academic departments le.g., business, 
education. English, mathematics) on average weekly hours and 
hours spent by category (instruction, research, service). 

Nebraska. The Nebraska Legislative Fiscal Office ( 1992) collected 
data from full-time faculty during fall 1991 to answer specific legisla- 
tive questions relating to the balance* among instruc tion, research, 
and service: average credit hours taught: total credit hours generated: 
use ol full- and part-time faculty and teaching assistants: and section 
si/c*s. Data varied In academic department, institutional mission, and 
departmental function (general education, major, graduate). 

New York. The New York Of! ice of The State* Comptroller 
( 199(n found variations in student lacultv ratios and a number of 




low-enrollment courses at 1 1 u* Suite I'nixersity ol Now York. The 
study diil not report noninstruction.al activities. 

Ohio. I* iii. uliy and institutional representatives (Ohio Study 
Committee 1992) prepared inlonnation on workload lor full-time 
family, which documented that Ao.A percent of time was .‘'pent on 
instruction and that workload \aned by iiiMitulionai mission, and 
provided workload data in ranges*. The Ohio Hoard of Regents 
< lW-i) prepared standards and guidelines for workload. 

Oregon. The t >regon state System ot I ligher Kducation ( l‘W ) 
prox iiled an overview of faculty work, produc tivity, and workload, 
and a profile <>l the laeultx. 

South Dakota. The South Dakota Hoard ol Regents < 199 1 ) used 
existing databases to provide estimates of percent of effort for teac h- 
ing. research, and vimcv. The inlonnation was used to assess the 
standard 12-hour leaching load, which max differ hy department 
and can he offset In other assignments. 

Texas. The Texas Higher Kducalion Coordinating Hoard ( 199.SI 
used an existing database* to provide longitudinal data on a differ- 
ent measure ol' workload: semester credits hours i.SCIi) generated 
and average Mill oxer time for I9SA to 1992. Data documented an 
increase* in laeultx (xxiih larger increases in teac hing assistants and 
part lime* laeultx ) and SCI Is generated (except for tenured faculty ). 
and a slight decline in axerage SCI I lor tenured faculty A report on 
{acuity workload hy the Texas Office of the Stale Auditor ( 199 D 
documented the number ol courses and cicdii hours hy depart- 
ment at Texas research institutions. 

Virginia. A survey by the state Council ol Higher Tclucation for 
Virginia ( 1991 ) reported that facultv xxorked S2 hours pc*r xxeek. 
spent SS pcTcent ol their time on instruction-related activities, and 
prel erred to xxork on rc*seare!i Avc*ragc* xxeekly contact hours dil- 
lerecl bx institutional mission. 

Washington. A survey of laeultx by the Washington Higher i!du- 
cation Coordinating Hoard < 199 n reported that faculty worked oxc*r 
Mi Ik airs per xveck. with the majoriiv of time* devoted to instruction- 
related activities Average week I v classroom contact hours cliifered 
hy laculty rank, discipline, and mission. 

Wisconsin. Tlu* Wisconsin Legislative Audit bureau U99/D used 
existing data sources to provide* longitudinal inlonnation on how 
Lu uliy spent their lime in the* l nix ersitv ol Wisconsin svsteiu. The 
Much coni luck’d that Luiilix spc*iu lc*ss time with undergraduates, 
that leaching load had declined, and that teaching assistants taught 

n pc'ixenl oi low er-dh Hon course's at the research ** Mitulioiis 
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